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Tux Pablic Worship Regulation Bill is now 
a vety different measure from that which was 
introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Tribunal of First Instance is changed; 
and the mode of procedure is altered, with the 
effect of altegether eliminating one stage of the 
proposed triple litigation. We have, unfortu- 
nately, had occasion more than once to dispute 
the wiedom of Lord Shaftesbury in matters of 
ecclesiastical policy. But we are bound to say 
that the bill as amended by him with the con- 
sent of its author, is in many respects of a much 
more statesmanlike character than it was in its 
former shape. Let it remains after all only a 
valiant attempt to achieve impossibilities; and 
it is stamped with the inveterate inconsistencies 
which necessarily attend on a confusion be- 
tween the law of a carnal commandment” 
and the power of an endless life.” We shall 
best explain our meaning by a brief review of 


the proceedings of the House of Lords in oom 
On Thureday last the preamble and preli- 


Episcopal pecuniary stibjects, the 
Archbishop of York raised difficulties as to the 
source from which the money was to be 
obtained ; and especially demurred to its being 


554 | judges to not more then 4,000/. At this stage 


557 

seg | DUFy’s first necessarily implied an 
approval in the his second and more 
drastic proposal. s)me significant discus- 
sion was raised on nsideration of Clause 
8, which we have ibed. Lord Oran- 
more wanted to i in the enumeration of 

se, | Offences “* such ‘of the confessional as is 
not contemplated in the Book of Common 

2 | Prayer. On this the! Chancellor aptly re- 


against 13, with only some trivial amendments, 
the most important of which was the omission 
of the words limiting the salary of the new 


the House adjourned, with a comfortable con- 
sciousness of having “ dished” the bishops. 
On Monday evening the bill came on again. 
But its fature was now a foregone con- 
clusion — for the ion of Lord Shaftes- 


marked that the ent “ seemed to imply 
that there was a of confession contem- 
plated by the Book of Common Prayer. But 
the yp of Oanterbury rose to order. 
Confession, he said, no part of public 
worship ; and it was only with the regulation of 


public worship that this measure had to do. 
This may be very true; but, as the Marquis of 
Bath observed, it seomed rather a late discovery 


F 


witty; d 
many pe 
dy obtrusive 
giance, to whom ‘‘f 
sional” is only too 
haps they will 
parish churches, Ho 
fashion of the troublesomaguineapig in Alice's 


decision, the noble earl succeeded in substitut- 
ing provisions to the following effect—First 
the bishop shall within twenty-one days require 
the acouser and the accused to say whether they 
will agree to accept his decision as final. In 
the exceedingly unlikely event of their answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he is to hear the case in 
any mode that he prefers, and to decide as he 
thinks proper. But if no such answer is given 
within twenty-one days, the case must be trans- 
mitted to the archbishop, who is to hand it over 
to the ecclesiastical judge appointed in his pro- 
vince. The sentence of that judge is to come 
down to the bishop concerned, and is to be de- 
livered as his own. An appeal lies to Her 
Majesty in Council, and may be referred to the 
Imperial Court of Appeal as recently consti- 
tuted. 

On the measure as thus amended, we at pre- 
sent remark ouly that it seems a very odd way 
of suppressing lawlessness to ask the accuser 
and the ateused whether they will be good 
enough to make the alleged infractiqn, of 
national law a matter of arbitration, as though 
it were only a personal quarrel. For a magi- 
strate to ask a policeman and a captured pick- 
pocket whether they would allow him to 
arrange the little difficulty between them with 
a view of making things pleasant all round, 
would be regarded as the ne plus ultra of 
absurdity. And while we are very far indeed 
from charging fantastic clergymen with any 
such moral peculiarities as are suggested in this 
case, we maintain that so far as mere obedience 
to national law is concerned, the analogy holds 
good. It is not a matter of private quarrel. . It 
is a question of public jurisprudence. ‘ And any 
attempt to settle this in a little coterie consisting 
of bishop, archdeacon, and Ritualist, besides 
being an insult to the majesty of law, can 
succeed in keeping things quiet only in one 
mode; and that is by letting the Ritualist sub- 
stantially have his own way. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S THEORIES. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


June 10, 1874. 


for it is ‘‘ entirely a question of social circum- 
stances ’’—believes that where that condition is 


fulfilled, a country is higher and happier for 
having a Church Establishment. Social cir- 
cumstances did not it of the continuance 
of the Irish State Church, ont 
away. do y favour the Sco 

Kirk, though the e does not condescend to 


explain the reasonwhy. He has not the hardi- 
hood to maintain that the Church of Scotland 
is the Church of the majority. Notoriously 
Dissenters outnumber Churchmen north of the 
Tweed. Nor does his grace affect to believe 
that the abolition of patronage will bring back 
the large bodies of seceders. ‘‘ There is, he 
says, no hope whatever of the reunion of the 
Free and Establi Churches, except on the 
ground of disestablishment, for, independently 
a there are insurmountable *. 

i ties in the way.“ But to give him his 
due, the Duke of ll thinks that the aboli- 
tion of lay patro is a just measure, because 
it better carries out the true theory of a Chris- 
tian Ohurch. In giving effect to it, however, 
he is landed ina dilemma. Who is under such 
circumstances to choose the ministers? There 
would be no ee: says his in a non- 
established church, for it would be free to act 
according to its principles. But in dealing 


with an blished Church, with a legal posi- 
tion which is to be acquired in a certain definite 
manner isable by law, you require some 


legal definition of the constituent 

in the case of the Scotch Kirk, that definition 

must either be the communicant or the rate- 

er. At this — the Presbyterian gets the 

of the sta an. The duke declares for 

the communicants,” or at least for the con- 

tion —a term, however, which he cannot 

efine. The other alternative he rejécts with 

absolute aversion. Waxing eloquent on the 
subject, he says :— 

I am not one of those who hold any extreme views on 
the subject of spiritual ence. But this I will 
nay—that whatever liberty is left to an Established 
Church must be a liberty exercised by its own members, 
and not N the members of hostile communions. 
Cheers. ) o do otherwise would be to introduce abso- 
ute usion into an organised and constituted society, 
to vo it of all terms of membership, and to allow 
the functions of the body to be exercised by 
those who not only do not belong to it, but who say 

will never belong to it and that they desire its 
. (Cheers. And is it conosivable, is it 
that members of the Liberal party, in the 
after objecting to the intrusion of 
by lay patrons—who, 
tion, and who act in a 
possible, I 
violated by majorities of X 2 
majorities of ratepayers who ma 
ai he — of « Christian Chureh 1 (Cheers) 
If time should ever come when the individ: 
branches of the Church of Christ are unable to ally 
themselves with the State without having this element 
of confusion forced upon them in the name of liberality, 
I for one shall then be in favour of disestablishment 
and shall desire to see all Churches in the position of 
free and independent Churches. Hear.) 

This is the not of the State-Ohurch- 
man, but of the Free Churchman, and the 
marvel is that such — however quali- 
fled, should have been a by peers who 
are staunch advocates of blishments. 


Let us now see how this view of the case 
strikes those who are the advocates of the only 
— . . Church and State tenable in the pre- 
— — — . or national — 

„one ofi ex ponents, stron 

to the provisions of the bill iteelf, and 
more > - Duke of Argyll’s — of 
advocating is a grand opportu ost 
to the Ohurch of Scotland of — 
unassailable as an Establishment; it is an 
occasion when the General bly has peti- 
tioned Parliament that the Church it represents 
“should be turned into a sect.” The duke 


alone help to maintain the 

have they alone souls to be 

right have a handful of devotees to claim that 
they, and alone, shall choose the minister 
of — It is a mere evasion of the diffi- 
AP AL ar 
mi 8 ’ ut on 0 8 x 
cular men who seek his ministritions ; ber if 
that be so, they alone should him, and 
it is unjust to cast the burden of his mainte- 
nance on the nation. He must belong either to 
a sect or to the parish ; if he belongs to a sect, 
that sect should pay his etipend ; if he 

to the nation, he should be chosen by a 
in which the nation is really represented.” In 
short, “the idea that, in these days of demo- 


cratic change, an Established Ohurch can per- 
manently rest on the narrow basis of a sacra- 
mental test, is one of the wildest delusions that 


And 


ever entered into the head of rational men. 
When more than half the Scotch people already 
worship 2 dts pale, the disestablishment 
of such a ig as certain to come as the 


Red as Captain, ges N 
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to it. 


prefers 
replies to the duke, and sees in his theory 
evolution of a narrow sect, the disestablishment 


the 


of which is certain. The dilemma is equall 
em ing for the advocates of a churc 
allied with but independent of the State, and of 
a church conterminous with the nation. Only 
the Scotch noble, spite of his objurgations, seems 
to fear entire Church independence less than 
his London critic. 

From our point of view the problem is a 
highly interesting one. If the bill is carried at 

—about which we may perhaps express some 
doubt—it will only be in accordance with its 
original conception, which has been endorsed 
by the General Assembly—for the Duke of 
Richmond has expressly declared that, while 
willing to take into consideration the Duke of 
Argyll’s su ion of substituting ‘‘ the congre- 
gation ” as defined by the Synod for communi- 
cants,” as the constituency to choose the 
ministers, he would throw up the bill if the 
ratepayers at large were fixed upon. How the 
medisval theory of the two dukes will fare 
when the bill comes down to the House of 
Commons, it is not difficult to imagine. 
It will then be found that the very principle of 
State Churchism is endangered by it. As 
matters stand the adherents of the Scotch Kirk 
are less than one-third of the population, and 
probably the communicants who are to elect 
the clergy are not a moiety of that third, while 
the — 4 of crown patronage, lay patronage, 
and corporation patronage toa select body of 
communicants—in many cases to the clergy 
themselves— would to a material extent sever 
the tie between the Church and the nation, and 
constitute the former a sect. There are thus 
abundant indications that the time of danger 
for the Scotch Establishment will be when the 
bill has passed, and its provisions are seen in 
actual operation. The Duke of Argyll says 
that the door is shut in the fuce of Free 
Ohurchmen and United Presbyterians because 
if it were open, they would not come in; while 
the Broad Church organs tell his that if 
the door be not opened, the Scotch Kirk asa 
national Church is doomed. Olearly it will not 
be opened, and we await the issue with patient 
expectation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Wutz the Scottish Patronage Bill may pass, 
although that is not by any means a settled question, 
it is quite certain that it will meet with a little 
more opposition than was expected. It is to be 
supposed that the Government undertook the mea- 
sure at the request of some of its supporters in the 
North, and to reward them for their services at the 
last general election ; but they did not sufficiently 
reckon upon the probability of a general opposition 
to it in Scotland itself. What can a Tory Govern- 
ment know about the religious feelings of the Scotch 
people? They know now, probably, a great deal 
more than they did. For some days 6 deputation 
from the United Presbyterian body, censisting of 
the Rev. G. C. Hutton, of Paisley, and the Rev. 
Henry Renton, of Kelso, has been in London, and 
these two gentlemen have held communication with 
some of the more distinguished members belonging 
to both the political parties. They are, we believe, 
anything but discouraged with what they have heard, 
and we now see it stated that Mr. Gladstone may 
possibly appear in the field. It is not at all unlikely 
that the mooting of this question will shorten, by 
some years, the life of the Scottish Establishment. 
Lord Blantyre, an eminent peer and patron, who 
opposes the present bill, is also, as we have stated, 
convinced that this must be the result. 

In connection with this subject, what an admi- 
rable letter was that of Mr. Hutton's to the Daily 
News of Friday. The Duke of Argyle—who has 
since been better informed—had the courage to say 
that neither the Free nor the United Presbyterian 
Churches opposed the Patronage Bill—the con- 
trary being the truth, as Mr. Hutton pointed out. 
The Duke also had said that the proposed solution 
of the difficulty was primarily the 
solution of the difficulty which these churches had 
themselves adopted. To which, Mr. Hutton:— 


or from to elect its own ministers or 
perform any of its functions as a Christian Church. 

pon the latest 

the Primate’s Public Worship 

Bill. The of the Bishop of Peterboroagh 


that a number of the directions of the rubrics shall 


| the celebrant at the Holy Communion.” 


‘form a neutral zone relative to which the 


legislative permission of the East ward position of 


It is in 
his view a vital question of Christian doctrine.” 
To legalise it would be, in his view, ‘‘ to unprotes- 
tantise the Ohuréh of England,” and to give re- 
cognition to the ‘‘real presence” dogma. Rather 
than sanction that, he would be obliged to abandon 
the Church of his forefathers. It is not probable 
that Dr. Alford would act alone in giving effect to 
such views. 

In connection with the Archbishop’s bill, the 
Ritualistic papers, from the fire and liveliness of 
their contents, are just now worth reading. Hot 
weather, as we know, has different effects upon 
different people. It enervates some while it warms 
the blood of others. There can be no question that 
the blood of the Ritualists is now up to fever 
heat. Look at the Church Times of last week 
One correspondent says,—‘‘Should the bill pass, 
disestablishment at any cost will be the only 
remedy ; and this bishops should be told this. We 
must, then, deliver ourselves from the State, even 
though it be to the loss of worldly incomes.” ‘ A 
Catholic Layman” writes—‘‘ Am I to be deprived of 
all my spiritual helps because an archbishop fails to 
see his membership in the Catholic Church? I, 
and thousands of laymen like myself, object to be 
made Nonconformists. Catholics we are, anil 
Catholics we will be, in spite of archbishop's 
bills.” Another writer expresses his opinion that 
this bill will break up the Conservative party, 
„and do more for the cause of disestablishment in 
twelve months than the Liberation Society would 
do in twelve years.” Another predicts that, if this 
measure should be passed, the Church of England 
will be thrown into a state of confusion and dis- 
order never before witnessed. Then the Church 
Times calls for reprisals in the way of letters to 
the bishops and others from all High Churchmen 
—the idea being to worry the bishops with some 
sixty or more letters a day about Evangelical re- 
missness, and so on. This is a fair indication of 
the amiable state of mind existing between the two 
Church parties. 

But the worrying suggestion has taken root 
and borne fruit already. Mr. Pickering, of Picca- 
dilly, has addressed a letter to the rector of St. 


a monopoly of the luxuries of persecution, for se 
soon as the archbishop’s bill on “ public worship 
becomes law I intend to apply for monitions for 
the enforcement of the law on the following 
matters : 
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the Commons, bearing the names of four Tory | 


members—Sir John Kennaway, Lord Henry Scott, 

Mr. J. G. Talbot, and Mr. Salt, to regulate the 
powers of patrons, and provide means for the pur- 

chase of advowsons in the Church of England.” 

The bill bears some resemblance to the scheme 
sketched in Macmillan’s Magazine for this month. 

It proposes ‘‘to appoint twelve Patronage Com- 

missioners in each diocese in England and Wales— 
three to be appointed by the Crown, three by 
the bishop or archbishop, three by the archdeacons 
and rural deans, and three by the proctors for 
Convocation of the diocese. The sale of presenta- 
tions to benefices ia to be forbidden, and advow- 
sons are only to be sold—first, for the purpose of 
uniting them with manors or estates within the limits 
of the benefice or in some parish from which part 
of the income of the benefice is derived ; or secondly, 
for the purpose of placing the benefice in the gift of 
some public patron or trastees not having the power 
of sale. It is also provided “ that no sale, gift, or 
assignment, save by will or family settlement, shall 
be made of any advowson, without the consent of 
the bishop and the patronage commissioners of the 
diocese.” But these provisions are not to apply to 
the sale of any apnendant to any manor or estate. 
The Patronage Com missioners are to have p wer 
to purchase advows ns, and charge the benefices 
with the amount of the purchase money. They are 
also to have power to raise money with the consent 
of the Lords of the Treasury, and the National 
D ebt Commissioners are to be emp» wered to advance 
them money. The Treasury are also to be em- 
powered to make alvances to the c »mmissioners 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Among the other 
provisions of the bill are clauses which declare that 
corrupt presentations shall be voi, and that bene- 
tices of the value of between 300/. and 5001. in the 
patronage of the commissioners shall be assigned for 
the reward of long service in the Church by unbene- 
ficed clergymen. The advowsons of these benefices 
are to be vested in the alternate patronage of Her 
Majesty, of the bishop, and of the Patronage Com- 
missioners. The frien ls of the Establishment must 
be getting very fidgety. How many more doctors 
are coming forward to save it? 

As though we had not enough alrealy of eccle- 
siastical war in the United Kingdom, Cardinal 
Cullen is about to hold a synod of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. Some clergy in Ireland are 
getting unpopular with the people, as witness the 
recent elections, while the educated laity will not 
follow the bidding of the priests. A layman of 
such an order has just taken a scholarship at 
Trinity College, preferring it to the college of his 
own creed. No doubt something will be attempted 
in the way of mending this and other matters, and 
of restoring the absolute power of the priesthood. 
But why should attempts be necessary’? Only 
because, as in the matter of Inkallibility,“ the 
people are felt to be slipping out of the hands of 
all priests. As we see this pretty well everywhere, 
we see, aleo, something like a good time” 
coming. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Of course we were not surprised at the result of 
the patronage debate in the House of Lords. We 
never looked for anything else than that the bill 
would pass the second reading without a division. 
But we do feel a little provoked at the inability 
shown, not only by the London Peers, but by the 
London Press, to apprehend the facts of the case 
and to appreciate the difficulties felt by conscientious 
people in Scotland. What an i state- 


ment, for example, was that made by the Dake of 
Argyll, that neither the Free Church nor the United 


said 
abolish patronage at all, 


but only transferred it, as 
a civil right, from one set of persons to another, 
but now we have that view confirmed by the very 
highest authority, viz., by the Duke of Richmond 
himself. It is impossible, then, that the Evange- 
licals of Scotland can be satisfied even with the main 


drift of the bill. It seems to concede the same 
popular election which the Nonconformists have, but 
when it is closely examined this tarns out to be a 
delusion. If I am of the age of twenty-one, and a 
communicant, the State will graciously bestow upon 


me the 20th or the 200th share of the patronage of 
my parish living; but I am given distinctly to 
understand that the franchise is one to which I 
have no previous right, and that it is one which the 
State, when it pleases, may take back from me. 
Not thus have our Reformers, and Covenanters, 
and Free Churchmen viewed the matter. They 
have always contended that the Christian people 
have a Divine right to have a say in the appoint- 
ment of their ministers. When the State has 
deprived them of that right they have protested 
against it as a wrong. And they have never talked 
as if, in allowing them the liberty of election, the 
State was bestowing upon them a bcon for which 
they were bound to be thankful to it. If the Duke 
of Richmond had proposed simply to abolish the 
Act of Queen Anne, and, thereafter to leave the 
Charch to regulate the whole matter of the settle- 
ment of ministers as they judged right, the case 
would have been very different. As it is, and 
taking the Duke's own account of the bill—we can 
come to no other conclusion than that it is in its 
essence grossly Erastian. 

Bat if it is so objectionable on that side, it has 


nothing whatever t commend it, for it does not 
alter in any way the fact that, according to the 
legal decisions of the disruption period, it belongs 
to the civil courts to determine when the Church 
is acting within its own province. This 
is the great Free Church grievance. There were 
many who could have put up with the nomination 
of men to charges by patrons (if in the end the 
voice of the people were allowed to be potential) 


but no intelligent Free Churchman could tolerate | 


the claims of the Court of Session to intrude when 
it chose, into the most sacred parts of the Temple. 
It is well understoo | that the powers that be may 
trample upon the independence even of Nonconfor- 
mist bodies, for those who carry the sword can 
always persecute, but it is one thing to continue to 
accept pay from a State when it claims supremacy 
in spiritual matters, thereby consenting to condone 
the wrong : it is quite another to say to the State, 
Well, if you choose to oppress us you can, tut we 
will at least give you no handle to employ against 
us by remaining in possession of your endowments. 
In this connectlon the bill proposes no change for 
the better ; and hence it is most repugnant to Free 
Church principles. 

What then can be said in its favour? Why this: 
that it will strengthen the Extablishment, And how? 
By ‘‘ dishing” the Nonconformists. I don’t believe, 
for myself, that the result will tarn out to be quite 
what its friends expect. Bat, suppose they are right, 
can they wonder at the Free Churches disliking 
it? We are prepared to believe that our charity is 
considerable. We are heartily glad when our 
neighbours prosper. Bat is it not a little too 
much to assume that we ought to rej oice in all 
that is intended to effect our ruin? I confess that, 
the more I think of it the more am I astonished at 
the barefacedness of those who tell us with one 
breath that they hope to undermine us, and with 
another that they look for our sympathy and help 
in a glorious work of reformation. 

Much regret is felt here that Lord Moncrieff was 


by the State, it is in a better condition to care for 


the outside world. In practice, however, the case 
is different. The heathen nations have been no 
losers by the Disruption, and they would, there is 
the best reason for believing, benefit by complete 
disestablishment. For the Free Church now gives 
three times as much for missions as the unbroken 
Church of Scotland did before 1843, and the two 
Nonconformist Churches give each at the least 
twice as much as their Established Church sister. 
People may talk as they like about the calamities 
that would come in the train of Disestablishment 
but I am profoundly convinced that so far as Scot- 
land is concerned the Establishment might disappear 
to-morrow and never be missed, while we would 
then be a step nearer to the subjugation of the 
whole world to the Messiah. 

The Rev. William Knight has been received with 
his church into the bosom of the Scottish Esta- 
blishment. There was opposition made to his 
reception, and it seemed at first as if his case 
would be hung up for a year, but the difficulties 
were got over, and by a considerable majority of 
votes it was agreed to open the door forhim. A 
refasal would have been a disastrous thing for him. 
His congregation in Dundee is not well 
together ; and if he had been left alone it would iu 
time have melted away. His chief attraction to 
the Establishment is that it promises him more 
liberty. 


—_ 


| IS CHURCH PATRONAGE PROPERTY OR A 


TRUsT? 


Lord Macaulay, in his review of Mr. Gladstone 
essay, ‘‘The State in its relations with the Church,” 
says of the writer's rhetoric that though often good 
of its kind it darkens and perplexes the logic which 
it should illustrate. The author, continues his critia, 


—“ has one gift most dangerous to a speculator, a 
vast command of a kind of language grave and 
| majestic, but of vague and uncertain import. When 
propositions have been established, and nothing 
remaius but to amplify and decorate them, this 
dim magnificence may be in place, but if it is ad- 
mitted into a demonstration it is very much worse 
‘than absolute nonsense. Just as that transparent 
haze throngh which the sailor sees capes and moun: 
tains of false sizes and in false Searings is more 
dangerous than utter darkness. This passage was 
recalled to our minds by a sentence of misty wisdom 
in the Bishop of Peterborough's speech on Churok 
Patronage. ‘‘ Patronage, the bishop said, is not a 
trust incident to a property, but a property inci- 
dent to a trust.” With all respect to the bishop, 


not able to be present in the Upper House last 
Tuesday, but steps are being taken to enlighten 


the House of Commons, ani I hope and expect | 
that the whole subject will undergo a thorough | 


sifting there. 


Until this matter is settled, there is no great use | 
in stirring the question of disestablishment. The | 


agitation with a view to it has been a little mis- 
managed, and there will be no pull together” 
until we see more clearly what is going to happen. 


At the conference held iu Edinburgh the other day 
no leading Free Church minister took part in the 
proceedings, with the single exception of the Rev. 
William Arnot. This is not owing to avy luke- 
warmpness towards the object on the part of 
many in that Ohurch. I happen to know 
exactly what Drs. Buchanan, Rainy, Blaikie, 
Adam, and others think about it ; and I can assure 
you that none of them see any outlet from the pre- 
sent distress except in the direction of disestabliah- 
ment. We Scots are a cauny race, and what we do 
we do with a grave earnestness which may irritate 
the more ardent at first, but which is very reliable 
in the long run. 

You will have noticed that the two chief Non- 
conformist Presbyterian bodies in Scotland bave 
raised this year between them over £800,000. The 
income of the Free Church alone is £511,000. What 
is particularly suggestive in connection with this 
subject is the fact that a Church, when it loses its 
State endowments, does not appear to do less, but 
more, for missions. The theory of an Established 


Churchfis that its home ministry being supported | 


this is ‘‘ solemn trifling,” and we propose freely to 
examine this oracular utterance, and to show, again 
quoting Lord Macaulay, ‘‘that the foundations of 
the bishop's theory which onght to be buttresses of 
adamant, are made out of the flimsy materials which 
are fit only for perorations.” 

There is no greater source of error than arga- 
ments based on false analogy. If a man uses » 
legal term, applying it in legal relation to « given 
subject, and if he means to say that that subject 
falls within such legal relationship he uses th 
word appropristely, but if he uses the term only 
by way of comparison, and by imperfect analogy, 
he involves himself in a labyrinth of error. ‘‘Inaccu- 
rate expression—as Mr. Mill has well said—almost 
unerringly denotes error in the conception itself. 
A trust is a purely legal term; it implies four 
things. 

1. A subject of the trust. 

2. A person in whom the trust is confided, ic, 
the trustee. 

3. An object, i ¢., some person or persons entitled 
to the benetivial use of the subject whom lawyers 
call the ce-tui, or cextuis que trustent, 

4. A legal obligation to perform the trust which 
the person beneficially entitled can enforce by legal 
proceedings. 

Let us consider these four things in relation to 
the theory that Church patronage is a trust. In 
doing so the reader will keep in mind another 
observation of Mr. Mills: In what system of 
legislative ethics or even of positive law is an estate 
in the hands of trustees the property of the trustees ? 
It is the property of the cestuis que trustent, the 
person or body of persons for whose benefit the 
trust is created.” 

1. On the theory that patronage is a trust, its 
subject is the right to present a clergyman to a par- 
ticular living. 

2. On the same theory, the person entitled by 
law to present the clergyman, i. e., the patron, is 
the trustee—the person to whom the trust is con- 
fided. 

3. Who are the persons entitled to the beneficial 
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use of the trust—the cestuis que trustent whose 
property [as Mr. Mill correctly states] the right of 

ion is, and who are therefore entitled to 
direct the trustee whom he is to present 

4. Is the patron under a legal obligation to pre- 
sent the clergyman whom any body of men may 
direct him to present? If so, who are they, and 
can they by legal proceedings compel the patron to 
obey them, or punish him if he present according 
to his own will and judgment, and not theirs? 

On the answers to these two questions depends 
the decision of the question, Is Church patronage a 
trust? We have never seen any attempt by the 
advocates of the trust theory to answer them. 

To the question who are the Cestuis que trustent ? 
—to use for shortness the legal phrase—loose and 
slovenly thinkers like the Bishop of Peterborough 
would probably reply the whole body of the 
parishioners of the particular parish every one of 
whom has not only an interest in the way in which 
the right of presentation is exercised, but a good 
title to consider himself aggrieved if it be exercised 
otherwise than honestly and carefully. Let us 
examine the practical working of this theory by 
applying it to three imaginary but perfectly possible 
cases 


A. B. is patron of the living of C——, a purely 
country parish, by the death of the incumbent, one 
of the old high and dry school; he is called on to 
present a new man; the parishioners are strictly 
Conservative in their ecclesiastical tastes and 
tendencies, and especially averse to Ritualism ; but 
A. B. is a member of the English Church Union, 
and he feels bound to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of enlightening the darkness of C—-—, by 
presenting one like-minded with himself, whose 
great object will be to impose a ‘‘ Catholic Ritual” 
on the unwilling population, and set up the confes- 
sional amongst them. A. B. therefore presents to 
C. the Vicar of D——, who has made his church 
notorious for everything Roman in doctrine and 
ritual. The advowson of D—— is vested in E. F., 
a decided Evangelical, who looks out for a clergy- 
men like-minded with Aimsel/, and against the 
feelings and wishes of the parishioners of D—— ; 
presents the Vicar of G——, the president of the 
local Bible Association, and a member of the 
Evangelical Alliance, whose doctrine is Wesleyan 
and his ritual nothing. The turn of the wheel of 
ecclesiastical fortune does not stop here. The 
patron of G——, a Broad Churchman, selects for 
that now vacant and thoroughly Evangelical parish 
a young but advanced member of his own party, 
whose tendencies are decidedly Neological. With 
Dean Stanley he regards the recorded translation of 
Elijah as an “inextricable interweaving together 
of fact and figure,” and thinks with the dean that 
„hen Clovis fed his savage spirit with the 18th 
Paalm, it was, we must confess, because he found 
there the sparks of a kindred soul.” These are 
cases which, or something like which, constantly 
occur. What is their bearing on the chimera of the 

being a trustee? Will the Bishop of Peter- 
ney that the patron in either of these three 
casesis bound to sacrifice his own conscientious judg- 
ment as to who is the best man for him to present to the 
judgments, or the feelings, or the prejudices of the 
| of the parish? Is the Anglo-Catholic to 
a card-playing, fox-hunting vicar to C——, 
because such a man would be the most acceptable 
to the squires and farmers of the parish? Is the 
Evangelical to forbear sending a faithful preacher 
of the Gospel to the people of D——, from whom 
its light has been concealed by a bastard Romanism, 
because they have become accustomed to what he 
believes to be its soul-destroying delusions? The 
Broad Churchman has a right to say ‘‘ My choice is 
founded on a very enlarged consideration of what 
will be for the benefit, not only of the people of 
G——, but of the whole Church of England. Am 
I to sacrifice my better judgment to the narrow 
views in which the people of G—— have been 

i by a mistaken zealous pastor ? 

nleas the bishop is prepared to maintain that in 
each of these cases the patron must present 
according to the opinions of the parishioners his 
theory that patronage is a trust is a pious fraud. 

There is another view of the matter. In very 
many parishes, we may truly say in every populous 
parish, representatives of each of the three great 
Church parties will be found. The patron, if he be 
a trustee is as much a trustee for one party as 
another. The High-Church party is equally inte- 
rested in the exercise of his right as the Low or 
the Broad. According to the trust theory if a Low 
or Broad-Church clergyman be presented every mem- 
ber of the High-Church party has a good title to 
consider himself wronged. The same is true of the 
Broad and Low-Church parties if a High-Church- 


man be presented. In such a case which of the 
three sections of the cestuis que trustent is to decide 
how the trustee for all sections is to act? If none 
of them but the patron is to act according to his 
own judgment and conscience, what becomes of the 
theory of the trust. Again we say it is a pious 
fraud. 

As to the legal obligation implied in the idea of a 
trust, and how it is to be enforced, the law certainly 
does not recognise its existence nor provide any 
means to enforce it, and having called attention to 
this fact we must leave it to the bishop to elucidate 
the difficulty. , 

Church patronage therefore we submit is property 
and not a trust, except, to quote Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, in that indirect sense which the possession 
of every kind of moral power involves, the duty 
namely of using the power honestly and fairly. If 
the bishop replies that that is all his meaning, we 
rejoin that he speaks as one of those who darken 
counsel by using words without knowledge when 
he affirms that patronage is a trust. The patron’s 
duty of exercising his right honestly and carefully 
rests on the universal principles of morality, and 
does not belong to that limited class of obligations 
called trusts, which is the mere creation of law, and 
the question is only confused by introducing into 
the discussion the term trust and the relations and 
obligations which it necessarily implies. 

The traffic in patronage has become so open and 
notorious as to make it a public scandal, and by 
many of the best men in the Establishment it is 
felt to be one of the elements which are working to 
bring about its destruction. At the same time, it 
is an essential element of the property in patronage 
which is an inseparable accident of the Establish- 
ment. To disyuise these awkward facts and to 
persuade people that the ownership of patronage is 
something different from the ownership of an ordi- 
nary estate, this delusive notion that patronage is 
a trust is boldly proclaimed. We have therefore 
minutely examined the theory, in the hope of 
helping Nonconformists to see the fallacies it in- 
volves, and to maintain on solid and convincing 
grounds that patronage is no trust but property 
in the fullest force of the word with all its rights, 
and all its liability to those rights being foolishly 
and injuriously exercised and even abused. 

E. C. W. 


—— — ͤ —w Z. p —— — — — — 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND THE 
SCOTTISH ESTABLISHMENT. 


At a conference of the opponents of the Patron. 
Bill held at Glasgow, on Friday last, Mr. 
Canvatt WILLIAMS Md — by —..— 
referred to the speec e of Argyll in sup- 
rt of the bill in the House of Lords, and said: 
‘What was the reason assigned by the duke for 
thus egging on a Tory Government to deal with 
this — * question? He says that, twelve or 
fourteen years ago, he advised those who wished 
for an alteration in the law of patronage to avoid 
ing to Parliament for anythi if they could 
Falp it, and that he gave that advice because all 
uestions relating to the connection of Church and 
State were in a state of absolute chaos. Well! 
has chaos ceased’? Clearly not, in the duke’s esti- 
mation, for he speaks of the present confused state 
of the public mind on all qiaetions ing to 
Church Establishments, and pease of bishops 
without jurisdiction, clergy without discipline, 
churches without government, and religion without 
theological opinion, as appearing to be the aspira- 
tions of some public writers. (Hear, hear.) His 


| speech of Tuesday night, he seems to me to have 
overturned all the ofa Liberal arguments which 
were once relied on for the maintenance of Church 
Establishments. Hitherto they have been upheld 
on the ground that they represented the mind of 
the nation, and it has been admitted that in pro. 
portion as they cease to do so they cease to be 
national, But the Duke of Argyll altogether re. 
pudiates the idea that the minister of the parish 
is the minister of the whole people of the parish, 
and insists that the only relation the minister sus- 
tains 9 2 7 towards his own 
con ion, an 2 0 outside as being 
hostile to the Church, and as enemies of the 
Church. In fact, if we accept the duke's 
description of the Church of Scotland, it is a Church 
established by law in an enemy's country, with, 
I suppose, all the rights of foraging which invading 
armies commonly exercise. (Laughter and cheers. ) 
Bat then if we are to accept his Grace’s view in 
regard to the competency of those outside the 
Church to manage its affairs and select its 
ministers ; and if we are to any arrange- 
ment of the kind, as the duke did, as being mon- 
strous in its character, and as likely to lead to 
confusion, what is to be said of the other side of 
the case? The noble duke is very averse to let the 
enemies of the Church have any voice in the choice 
of its ministers, but he has not expressed the 
slightest disinclination to receive money from the 
enemies of the Church. (Loud cheers.) So far as 
I understand, he wants to tax the enemies of the 
Church as much after the bill is passed as now. 


| (Hear, hear.) The teinds would still remain in the 


hands of this favoured Church, and the glebes, the 
manses, and the churches are still to be maintained 
out of the church-rates, which are levied on every- 
body, and the uufortunate inhabitants of burgha, 
who have maintained certain churches, and found 
the maintenance of them a very bad business, are 
to be treated as enemies, so far as the election of 
ministers is concerned, but are still to be regarded 
as friends in so far as raising money for the support 
of the Church is concerned. (Hear, hear.) This 
is the position which the Duke of Argyll has taken 
up, and it is one which has not been taken up by 
any Liberal statesman of repute in recent years. 
The question it raises with regard to Established 
4 me is — they to * the — of 
the State, an possessed of pro onging to 
the State, and have attached 10 seem tatoo and 
prestige in virtue of connection with the State, and 
yet the State is not to exercise control over them? 
(Hear, hear.) Are we toe have in our midst Esta- 
blished Churches which are established only in the 
sense of authority exercised by them an blic 
property vested in them, Lut which are in 
dent and free in so far as the privileges of member- 
ship and the right of self-government are concerned ? 
The doctrine of the Duke of Argyll in this matter 
is, I venture to say, the Ultramontane doctrine ; 
and whatever may be the feeli with which 
it is regarded in Scotland, in — it is a matter 
of great moment ; for there is a large section of the 
Church perfectly ready to accept this doctrine, 
that the State has nothing to do with regulating 
the affairs of the Church, nothing to do with in- 
cense, lights, or vestments, while it, at the same 
time, continues to maintain the Church as an Esta 


of England is equally entitled. (Hear, hear.) And 
if that were conceded, we should have in our 
midst a great Church in possession of enormous 
national resources, while the State would not exer- 
cise over it that control which has hitherto been 
thought absolutely essential for the national wel- 
fare. That, no doubt, is an issue which must 
have been raised at some time in the history of the 
State-Church controversy, and, as it — 2 to 
have been raised in connection with bill, I 


however, had another reason for not wishing | point 


the question to be dealt with at an earlier 3 
For he thought the late Parliament peculiarly un- 
favourable for the purpose; because it had been 
elected to put an end to the Irish Church Esta- 


blishment. The atmosphere of Parliament and of | that 


the constituencies was, he says, not favourable 
to an interference with patronage. That is, no 
doubt, true; but, if the duke had been a little 
more explicit, he would have give another reason 
for letting it alone, and that was that he knew 
that the great man at the head of the late Govern- 
ment never would have brought in such a measure 
as this—(cheers)—and that, had he done so, it 
would have been doomed to ignominious failure. 
The duke is, I dare 1 * . to see the 
Establisbed Church of Scotland using the present 
Government to snatch from the fire the nuts which 
would have been much too hot fora Liberal ad- 
ministration, (Laughter.) But, „it is a 
very noticeable fact that a distingui mem- 
ber of the late Liberal Government deliberate] 

ch a time of alleged Tory reaction 
for d g with one of the Church Establishments 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) I could imagine 


surprised at the Duke of Argyll’s attitude in this 
more surprised at the line of 


2 — alternative is free Churches, 
unendowed.” (Cheers.) Now, 
I maintain that those sentiments are substantial! 


applicable to the Church of Scotland, as 
as to the Church of Ireland. Yet the 
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ment would be entitled to say that there was no 


ition to the measure if the Scottish people dil 
let their wishes be known by all the methods 
the constitution has provided. Let the bill, how- 
ever, pass in the face of their protests, and then I 
do not care, as I believe the result will be to bring 
about a union between the Voluntaries of Scotland 
and those of England, which has long been desired, 
and which will ultimately result in the entire over- 
throw of Establishments. (Loud cheers.) 


— — -- — 


A similar meeting was held at Greenock on 
Thursday, under the idency of ex-Provost 
Morton. Two or three Pree Churchmen expressed 
hesitation in regard to opposing the bill, as they 
had desired the abolition of patronage. There was, 
however, no other wish expressed than that the 
Scotch Establishment should be abolished. Mr. 
Carvell Williams strongly urged that, if they 
objected to the mode of abolishing patronage pro- 
— by the Government, they were bound to tell 

arliament so, and, that view ultimately prevail- 
ing, a petition against the bill, and in favour of 
disestablishment, was unanimously adopted. 


THE GLASGOW LIBERATION 
SOCIETY AND THE CHURCH PATRONAGE 
ABOLITION BILL. 


Tbe Glasgow Liberation Society baving considered 
the bill introduced by the Duke of Richmond into 
the House of Lords for the Abolition of Church 
Patronage in Scotland, resolve to meet the proposed 
measure with the most uncompromising opposition, 
for the following among other reasons :— 

1, Because the measure in its origin and design is 
manifestly a political one, intended to bolster up an 
Eatablisbment to which a majority of the people are 
conscientiously opposed, and to strengthen a political 
party which for the moment has obtained ascen Laney, 
and without even the pretext of being instigated by 
any concern for popular privileges or righ's. o laity 
in the Establishod Church bave not asked for the abo- 
lition of Patronage ; — & were never more quiescent 
under the syxtem than they have been in recent 
The ecclesiastics who have stirred the subject ia the 
General Assombly are for the most part inimical to 
popular election, and would notoriously have preferred 
an arrangement by which the members of the Church 
would still have had no direct voice in the appointment 
of their ministers. The politicians who have been in- 
duced to take up the question have done so avowedly 
for the simple reason that it will strengthen and per 
petuate the Establishment,” and, of course, by 
strengthening and perpetuating the Establishment, pro 
mote the interests of the party to which these poli- 
ticians belong. In the measure before the country 
accordingly, we are only dealing with a political 
„ move, with which an unwilling concession to popular 
rights has been adroitly mixed up; and the friende of 
religious freedum are bound t» do their utmost to check 
the political ‘‘ move,” undeterred by the circumstance 
that they may be represented as hostile to the popular 
rights, which, at the proper time aud in the mo 


way, they are willing to belp their brethren in 
tablished Church to secure, 
2. Because the abolition of patronage at the present 
„ in the interest of the Established Church, involves 
a flagrant wrong to all the Free Churches in Scotland, 
by which the plainest rag equity, to take no higher 
ground, is violated. For two reasons the Establis 
Church must submit to be regarded as nothing more 
than a sect in the land. First, because she is in a clear 
minority of the people; and secondly, because in the 
—— mensure she abdicates ber national position by 
imiting her popular suffrage to her own communicants. 
But this sect bas a hi , and the sects which stand 
apart from it have a history, neither of which can be 
forgotten. The Church, with the aid of her political 
allies, has dogyedly maixtained patronage, against the 
will of the people, till her very existence is in peril. 
The people, meanwhile, in a majority, and by compul- 
sitor of conscience, have covered the land with churches 
of their own, and provided themselves with a ministry, 
and found their spiritual things flourishing in their 
state of freedom as they never found them i 
befure. The Free Churches, moreover, have all o 
them—whether by more fully developing the 
out into 


of spiritual 
1 tho point at 


spi or 
abstract Voluotaryism—advanced 
which the mere abolition of the 


other churches, 
to 


mere from the yoke of Patronage a minori 
1 of self preservation has at leugt 

y wise. 

. the Bill before Parliament provides fora 

farther endowment of the Church at the expense of the 


; and because the p mode of settling 
ministers is ble in the condition of decadence 
to which the Church has been reduced. The unscrip- 


system of 
rofape anomaly of II 
broney and marketable 
rivate pat the the property of the nation. 
Fe is probosed g the bill that, rost i> 
the — patrons may be anwilling to surrender their 


12 


shall aot we 
before, but, with the privilege, s 
worth of it to — 1 
about 100,000“. will thus be gifted by the public to the 
sect already comfortably endowed at the common 
expense ; and this in days when—however old endow- 
t fora time have been tolerated—it was 
believed t rot a farthing of new endowment would 
either be proposed by any party in the State, or 
ielded by a much-enduring people. On its merits the 
is obj in this particular; but a much 
more fatal objection to it is that it cannot be applied 
over large sections of the country, because the Church 
in these sections is virtually defunct. It is proposed to 
give the right of ch mipisters to the male com- 
municants” in each ; but it is well known that ia 
numerous parishes in the Highlands and Western Islands, 
the people have so completely forsaken the Establish- 
ment that, in some cases, no male communicants can be 
found, and, in not a few of them, no such number as 
can with decency be allowed to nominate to an office to 
which public emolaments are atiached. Is it to be 
borne that an institution so shrunk, in portions of the 
country, that nothing in Ireland previous to disesta- 
blishment presented a ter scandal—so shruvk that 
it cannot popularise for lack of people should be 
claiming new privileges at the expence and to the 
affront of those by whom its ministrations are rejected! 
4. Because this attempt to “ the Esta- 
blishment” is part of a policy by which the monster 
evil of the great sister ishment in Ragland is 
sought to be defended. The Conservative reaction 
is naturally nervous over the condition of the Establish- 
ment in Bogiand torn by so much dissension within, 
and assailed by the ever growing strength of Noncon- 
formity without. A trusted outwork of that Istablish- 
ment fallen in Ireland ; and its remaining defence 
in Scotland has been evidently undermived, Should 
tau defence go, the full force of tho rising tide of 
Liberal opinion would beat directly the lich 
stronghold, and firmly settled as it is, the issue could 
not long be doubtful. Hence the of Seotiand 
may be well assured—the readiness the statesmen 
who inherit the principlesand traditions of the men who 
forced the disruption, to lend themselves to a measure 
by which thé Mistake of the disruption in modern Tory 
opinion, might be rectified. But surely not even Scot- 
tish Churchmen are willing to be used for the purpose 
of forming a breakwater to insure the safety of so 
monstrous an institution as the Church of England has 
become. If ever a Church deserved to ish for ite 
own unfaithfulness, the Church of England is that 
Church: and Sovttish Dissen 2 at least, must not be 
n 


Somewhere 


blinded by a proposal which, under the guise of . 
larising W.. own Establishment, aims — os 


perpetuating a system by which the religion of the 
English people is boing filcbed from them by so-called 
priests on the one hand, and by rationalists on tho 
other, whom the State equally acknowledges and 


b. Because the time is ripe for solving the Church 
question in Scotland on priuciples that are just, and in 
a way that shall be final. The relations between the 
Church and the nation have been forced on the national 
attention, and if these relations are to be altered in 


interests of a sect, there is we course for con- 
stitutional statesmen to adopt. nation abjures the 
; as an Establishment in a 

, it has no right to subsist a single day. By all 
means let be abolished ; but, with it, the 
exclusive privileges to which less than a moiety of the 
le unjustly cling. Seotiand is for this. Let 

er will ted. Then no po of ber people 
will be deprived of their spiritual rights ; old animosi- 
ties will die out with the ancient cause of them: andl 


the spiritual of all the Churches will develope 
themselves with such healthful emulation as shall 

tend to augment combined iufluence for good. 
The Glasgow Liberation Society respectfully snb- 
mit these i ions to the Scottish people, and 
i of the various Noncon- 


necessary. The chief subterfuge to be feared is 
the attempt to 


— 


THE LORDS AND THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
BILL. 


The House of Lords on Thursday resumed the 
— of the Public Worship Regulation 
Lord Limerick, on the motion that the House 
resolve into committee on the bill, moved as an 
amendment a resolution which, after to 


the expedi of eo beg Convocation 

any difference arising t the external policy 

concerning the injunctions, can and con- 

stitutions thereto belonging, d that the 
House, while admitting the present unsatisfactory 
state of the ecclesiastical laws, was of ion that 
exceptional legislation was not now d but 


was rather calculated to promote vexatious litiga- 
tion. He ed the numerous amendments of 
which notice had been given as affording a reason 
- J Aren 1 . ＋ 
of the very great on, as 
—.— feeling was not, according to his belief, in 
avour of the measure. 

The Duke of MARLBoROVCH said that a stron 
feeling had been elicited against the measure out o 
doors, and the 1 posed to be established 
by the bill would, he eved, be attended with 
great expense. The bill dealt with only one clas 
of offences—namely, those of a Ritualistic character 
—and did not refer to heretical opinions prevailing 
in the Church and the Universities, He thought 
that before proposing to deal with ecclesiastical 
offences the promoters of the bill should have 
taken steps to declare what the law really was, 
for the Rubrics were at present in a very unsatis- 
factory state, and he added that there were a 
number of clergymen who objected to be bound by 
the decision of any tribunal not purely ecole- 
siastical. He had presented a petition ex i 
their determination in that respect. With 
to the amendments notice of which had been given 
by Lords Selborne and Shaftesbury, he looked 
upon 1 — two new bills, roe 
it wou impossible properly to consi on 
account of the manner 2 which they were laid 
before the House. He considered that an r- 
tunity should have been given to the laity in 
diocesan to express their opinions on the 
subject ; and he hoped that the bill would be post- 
poned for a year, to enable the laity to give utterance 
to their sentiments. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR observed that since the 

resent bill was introduced no member of the House 
fad 8 on the subject, and he 
thought it would be an un course under the 
circumstances if the House should refuse to consider 
the various amendments of which notice had been 
given, With to the statement of the Duke 
of Marlborough that he had r a petition 
from certain 2 declarin they would not 
obey any law proceeding from a source, 
the Lord Chancellor expressed a hope that no 
ves on the face 


men had so exp 


The Bishop of LIxcolx believed that legislation 
on the subject was imperatively needed, 
order to be useful and lasting the legislation should 

with it the hearts and affections of the Church 
of England, and to secure that result a resort to 
Convocation was desirable. . 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said that if it 
should please the Government to issue letters of 
business to Convocation, to take into consideration 
of the rubrics, he would be 
assistance to 2 Con vo- 
cation to carry on its deliberations. He y 
objected to any proposal to postpone the bill for 
a year, for, if any excitement existed on the sub- 
ject, it was undesirable that such excitement should 
continue longer than was inevitable, especially as 
* now ripe for solution, and if the 


the general condition 
most happy to give his 


bill were the object he had in view would 
E 
The Bi of Perzrporovan observed that his 


diocesan Church Conference, at which the laity 


passed a resolution approving the 


is year. 
The Duke of RuTLAND 
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that in all the Acts of Parliament he had examined 
he could find no trace of the opinion of Convocation 
having been asked as to the means which Parlia- 
ment should use for enforcing the laws of the 
Church. Lord Limerick withdrew his amendment 
in order that a division might be taken on an 
amendment proposed by the Duke of Marl 
declaring that the House, while ising t 
importance of a revision of the law for restraint 
of ecclesiastical offences, considered it inexpedient 
to with the bill at present. The House 
then divided on this amendment, and rejected it by 
137 to 29. 

The House then resolved into committee. 

The first seven clauses having been gone through, 
Lord Saarrespury proposed a clause providin 
that the Archbishops of Canterbury and Y 
might, with the approval of Her Majesty, int 
a barrister of ten years’ standing, or a person being 
or who had been a judge of one of the superior 
courts of law or equity, to be a judge of the pro- 
vincial courts of — and Vork. He believed 
that the appointment of one judge of great 
experience for the decision of these matters would 
tend to improve the whole procedure. This pro- 

led to some discussion, in the course of which 
the Archbishop of York expressed his objection to 
the payment out of the fund in the hands of the 
Kockeatastical Commissioners of the jadge’s salary 
of 4,0001. Oo a division the clause was carried by 
112 to 13, and other consequential clauses were then 
agreed to. 

Upon arriving at the consideration of the 8th 
clause in the bill, the committee was suspended. 

On Monday the consideration of the bill was re- 
sumed in committee at Clause 8, providing that the 
archdeacon, the rural dean of a district, a church- 
warden, or three parishioners, may transmit to the 
bishop a complaint objecting to the manner in 
which the public worship is conducted in a charch 
within their district, or objecting to the employ- 
ment of au unlawful ornament. After the discus- 
sion of several amendments proposed to this clause 
by Lords Barn, Limmaicx, and No without 

i to a division, Lord Oranmore rose 
to propose an amendment directed against the use 
of the confessional, but consented not to proceed 
with it in consequence of its being represented that 
the introduction of the topic was irrelevant to the 
subject matter of the bill. The Lorp CaAnceLior 
proposed to add to the clause words providing that 
no ing should be taken in respect to any 
alteration of the fabric of the church completed 
five years before the passing of the bill. This 
amendment was agreed to, and the proviso was 
added to the clause. 

Oa the question that the clause as amended be 

Lord SELBoRNF moved that the clause be 
omitted with the view of substituting another clause 
providing that the 1 may issue a monition to 
secure of the law in Divine service. He 
explained that the object of the amendments of 
which he had given notice was to get rid of judicial 

ings before the bishop, and of unecessary 
tigation and costs. He not agree with the 
gee to exclude all discretion on the part of 
bishop. The bill that in every 
commence with a formal 

plaint, which would be the very 
course of proceeding for the peace of 
NN could be 
attained by any other means. Moreover it was 
not n 


incumbent might 
wer of defending himself, he 
pure question of law there 


proposed that on 
should be a simple, »s „ and inexpensive 
mode of resort to the court of the archbishop or 


to the final court of appeal. The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR objected to the amendment because the 
monition of the bishop, under whatever name it 

ight be called, was to all intents and purposes a 
ju t, and it could not be right to enact that a 
adgment should issue without reference to the 
acts on which the monition proceeded. If the 
clergyman disputed the monition on grounds of law, 


he was to appeal to the Supreme Court of Appeal, 
but it would certainly be a singular proceeding to 
e cognisance of that 


dicect a court of sew to tak 
which was no appeal at all, because there was no 

of the case. The Archbishop of 
that nothing could be more de- 
sirable than to diminish the ex s of litigation, 
but he doubted whether Selborne’s amend- 


which were — 2 to the congregations might 
not be interfered with. After some further dis- 
sion, the 8th Clause was agreed to without a divi- 


sion. 
Lord SHarressury then proposed to leave out 
Clause 9, and insert some new clauses. He had 


ceed with the hearing of the case. He now pro- 


posed that the should, within twenty-one 
days after receiving 1 transmit it to 
the person complained of, and should require such 


8 and also the person making the complaint, 
state in writing within ten days whether they 
were willing to submit to the directions of the 
bishop ing the matter of the complaint with- 
long discussion ensued on this 
clause, in the course of which several amendments 
to it were but the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, having declared that the majority 
settled by the friendly arbitra- 
tion of the bishop, expressed his strong objection to 
the withdrawal of discretion from the bishop. 
Upon a division the clause was carried by 93 to 49, 
and a proviso was added declaring that no 
decision come to by the bishop should be con- 
sidered as deciding any question of law so that it 
might not be raised again. On the next clause, 

Lord S#HAFTESBURY, an amendment, 
moved NELSON, ge that security for 
costs to the amount of 100/. should — pte by —— 
person or persons making the complaint before the 
appeal to the jadge should be allowed, was carried 
by 71 to 58. e clauses in the original bill were 
then omitted as a consequence of the adoption of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s amend meuts. 

Lord Barn having moved that the House do 
resume,” the motion was supported by Lord Kim- 
BERLEY for the reason that an amendment requiring 
security for costs had been carried, and no one 
seemed to be aware what the effect of that amend. 
ment would be; but the Lorp CHANCELLOR ven- 
tured to predict that the effect would be that no 
proceeding whatever would be taken under the bill ; 
and the Archbishop of CanterBury remarked that, 
if that prophecy were fulfilled, and the clergy were 
content with the arbitration of the bishop, he did 
not see that any great evil would be dene. 

The House then resumed, and immediately after- 
wards adjourned at ten minutes past twelve 
o'clock. 

Yesterday the House again went into committee 
on the bill, and Clauses 16, 17, and 18 were with- 
drawn. Clause 19, referring to the inhibition of 
the incumbent, underwent a lengthened discussion; 
but it was ultimately agreed to withont material 
alteration. Clause 20, relating to cathedrals, was 
struck out, it being inten led to bring up a new 
clause on the euhj-ct apon the report of the bill. 

On Clause 21, providing that if the bishop should 
direct in any monition that a faculty should be 
applied for, such fees only shoull be paid for such 
faculty as might be directed by the rules and 
orders, an amendment by Lord Sauts- 
BURY providing that the faculty should be granted 
gratuitously was agreed to. 

The committee having now arrived at the stage 
in the bill where the Bishop of Prrersorovean pro. 
posed to move his amendment, the House resumed- 


DISESTABLISHMENT MEETING AT 
ABERDEEN. 


(By Electric Telegraph.) 
ABERDEEN, Tuesday. 


A large influential meeting on the subject of 
patronage and disestablishmept was held here to- 
day in the Music Hall Buildings. Lord Provost 
Leslie presided. Mr. Greig, from Edinburgh, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the motion of Mr. Hender- 
son, Esq., of Devantra. It was resolved to form an 
association to promote disestablishment, and to 
petition Parliament against the Patronage Bill as 
most unsatisfactory and not at all fitted to heal the 
divisions in Scotland. Lord Provost Leslie, George 
Thompson, Esq., of Pitmedden, and George Webster, 
Esq., Advocate, were appointed presidents of the 
new association... It was agreed to hold another 
meeting with the view of explaining the nature of 
the Patronage Bill. A similar meeting was held in 
Arbroath, on Monday evening; David Consar, of the 
Elms, presiding. 


* — R. . —.— Cornish, —— consecrated first 
ishop o agascar, with clergy and helpers, ten 
in mere Pec will sail for his ditam diocese on Satur- 


4e Re Dr. Lord, of Congrega- 
v. Dr. ‘ the Pethan 
tional Church, Montpelier, Vt., has boldly advo- 


cated at a public meeting the plan of appointing 
female deaconesses, and the church has acted on 


Rrrvauina At Sr. Apan’s, Hortsorn.—No 
pearance as yet been entered on the of 
the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie to the — ne for 
Ritualistic ices at St. — ve: time has 
i an i e to proceed 
the of Arches. 

Dr. Tarruwat.’s Svucerssor.—The name of the 
Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, rector of Braunston, North- 

289 in 


vacant. Mr. Gilberteon is a Welshman 
lived for the greater part of his life in the Princi- 
pali 


— AND Srate N Bonemia.—The Czech, 


the organ of Schwarzenberg, publishes an 
article respecting the conference of bishops at 
which states that the Bohemian 
not submit volantarily to the 


— On the contrary, it will resist them, and its 


— — 


passive opposition has already begun with the 
appointments to vacant benefices. 

HE Iaun PRESBYTERIANS AND INSTRUMENTAL 
Music.—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland on Friday discussed the cuestion 
of employing instrumental music in churches, anda 
resolution was passed expressing grave di val 
of the seven congregations in the south weat 
which did not give up the use of instruments and 
harmonise their service of praise. 

THe Imprisonep Bisnors in GERMANY.—A 
Berlin telegram states Prince Bismarck is opposed 
to amnesting the imprisoned bishops, on the ground 
that the new laws, though passed under pressure, 
must be enforced if they are to be respected. 
Should the bishops petition the king a pardon 
would probably be granted ; but the Chancellor in 
his own initiative will not recommend His Majesty 
to t one. 

New Roman Carnot Synop tw IRELAND. 
—The Pope has, through the Propaganda, issued a 
mandate to Cardinal Cullen to convene a national 
as ynod or council for the consideration of ecclesias- 
tical matters in the Roman Catholic Church of Ire- 
land. It is now nearly twenty-four years since the 
Council of Thurles was held. Among the questions 
to be discussed are the points raised in the O'Keeffe 
case as to the law declaring illegal all bulls and 
rescripts from the Pupe, also the relations of con- 
ventual houses to the State, the legal disabilities of 
the Jesuits and other orders, the influence of the 
clergy in contes“ed elections, and the claims of 
Roman Catholics as regards university and primary 
education. 

Tux Peers Wuo Omer ro Cuurcu Last- 
tox. — The twenty-nine peers who voted for the 
Duke of Marlborongh’s motion against going into 
committee on the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
were the Dukes of Buccleuch, Marlborough, and 
Rutland; the Marquises of Bath and Sligo; Earls 
Beauchamp, Crawford, De ls Warr, Devon, Fever- 
sham, Glasgow, Limerick, Longford, Morton, 
Nelson, Powis, and Stratnamore; Viscounts De 
Vesci, Gough, and Templemore ; the Bi of Salis- 
bury ; Lords Acton, Boston, Carew, Clinton, De 
Tabley, Fliot, Forbes, and Teynham. The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of 
Banger, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Chichester, 
Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Liandaff, 
London, Manchester, Norwich, r 
Ripon, Rochester, St. Asaph, Winchester, and Wor- 
cester voted in the majority. 

Tus Meraopist Cucrca or tur Untrep States 
in 1844 dividel upon the slavery question, the 
Southern branch forming a separate organisation of 
their owa under the title of The Methodist 
Church, South.” The Northern branch at their 
last general conference in 1872 appointed del 
to the next general conference of the Southern 
branch, with a view to healing this division. This 
conference is now in session at Louisville, and has 
adopted a report from a committee for the appoint- 
ment of a delegation to return the friendly Ken 
of the Northern Church, and to arrau e basis 
of a reunion. It is quite probable t in this 
way the Methodist Church in the United States 
will be again united in one organisation. The Pres- 
byterians, who divided upon somewhat similar 
issues, reunited not long ago, and are now one body 
known as the United Presbyterian Charch.”— 
Times Correspondent. 


Cosvocation. —Of all wild schemes for healing 
the ills of the Charch, the wildest was proposed by 
Lord Limerick and the Bishap of Lincoln, who 
both implored the House and the country to put 
supreme trust in Convocation. The bishop ed 
that Convocation should rule the Church of Eag- 
land for the same reason as the General Assembly 
rules the Church of Scotland; but the difference 
between the two bodies is as great as the difference 
between the two Churches. The one has held 
power for three hundred years, and has never 
abused it. The other has always abused the 

wer with which it has been fitfully entrusted. 
Sho enn — laity as w 
clergy, while the other represents the clergy alone, 
and only a portion even of them. The one has 
some right to speak in the name of the Scotch 


: 
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the rector 1001 a- year, minus 4. for rent of 
rectory and use of furniture. For some time Mr. 
Hooper, the rector, has been residing at Tenby, 
where, it is believed, he employs his leisure in cul- 
tivating a large farm. The curate has never seen 
Mr. Hooper, and is pow under notice to leave, con- 
sequent upon a persoual disagreement with him 
which has been referred to the archdeacon’s 
decision. The grazing of the churchyard, only a 
few yards in extent, is let to one of tho villa 
farmers, and on one occasion the sheep came to the 
church-door during Divine service, the performance 
of which they seriously disturbed by joining—or 
rather bleatiog—in with the responses, Lately, 
hywever, arrangements have been made to prevent 
such unseemly occurrences, and the parishioners 
pay 10s. a-year to the clerk to keep the church- 
yard and walks in proper order. The church is the 
only place of worship in the parish, and the average 
congregation is about forty, of whom nearly half 
are pupils at a boarding acalemy for ours ladies. 
The living is iu the gift of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
but the rector was inducted before the time of the 
present earl, and as the patron has no power until 
@ vacancy occurss two memorials have been ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Worcester, asking him to 
compel residence or enforce resignation: Strange 
to say, hitherto nothing bas been heard of any steps 
taken by his lordship in the matter. 

Tue Two Intsn Ustverstrizs.—The two educa- 
tional institutions in Dublin—Trinity College and 
tho Catholic University ’’"—are trying to outbid 
each other for the ——— of the Roman 
Catholic youth. The older establishment bas con- 
stituted its senate, whose composition is of a far 
more liberal sort than its Tory predecessor, and, by 
the exemption of the Divinity School from the 
regulations, promises further reforms in the direc- 
tion of the total removal of all religious disabilities, 
and even, if the provost can have his own way, the 
establishment of a chapel within the walls in which 
Roman Catholics can worship according to their 
own fashion. Monday last also witnessed what 
has never yet been seen on the doors of Trinity 
College—the name of a Roman olic, Mr. 
Curtis, posted up as one of the successful can- 
didates for a Science Foundation Scholarship. 
What renders this success the more remarkable is, 
that the young gentleman in question was educated 
by the Jesuits, and has preferred T.C.D. to the 
newer foundation, at the very time when the 
Jesuits have been nominated to directive posts at 
Stephen's Green, and when the Cardinal has been 
solemaly dedicating the rejuvenated University to 
the Sacred Heart, and the Bishop of Ardag 
been sermonising within its chapel walls to the 
effect that the Ultramontane College was che 
visible symbol of principles which are essential to 
the life of Christiaa liberty in the country, and 
carried within it the best, the only hopes of 


Catholic Ireland.” The Cardinal and hierarchy 
will not now be ap by any concession on the 
part of Trinity College ; they will have everything 


their own way, or nothing, and therefore it is that 
they are straining every nerve to keep their young 
men from the Elizabethan and to force them into 
the Cardinalitial foundation. In fact, there is a 
rumour afloat that if Roman Catholics persist in 
preferring the Protestant to the P establish- 
ment, all who frequent the former will shortly fall 
under the same censure as those who matriculate at 
the Queen's Colleges. cho. 

Tue Bisuor or Perersorovucn’s N&UTRALISING 
Prosecr.—In the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
the Bishop of Peterborough has given notice that 
he will propose a new clause after Clause 22 ex- 
cluding seven points from the action of the bill. 
He would allow no litigation as to the side of the 
table at which the minister should stand ia cele- 
brating the Communion, nor as to the use of the 
words of administration otherwise than separately 
to each communicant, or its celebration during 
evening service. The use of hymns, the presching 
of sermons otherwise than as parts of the Com- 
munition Service, the daily use of morning and 
evening prayer, and the use of the Communition 
service, he would leave, as they are now 


tically left, to the individaal incumbent. 
Lord Cairns has made the su that 
points should be added 


to these 9 
the rubrie ich directs the use of the 
Athanasian Creed. The Daily Telegraph remarks 
that Lord Nelson seeks to neutralise the dress of 
pero r — one of the 
very things to which the present bill would 
a definite rule. The Evangelical Protesteution ek 
Lord Oranmore and Browne, on the other hand, 
would neutralise that part of the service which 
ves a priest power to say, Whose sins thou dost 
orgive they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost 
retain they are retained.” The same zeal for Low 
Church principles makes him ald a clause for the 
neutralisation of the words which, in the service 
for the sick, give the clergy authority to grant 


sinners a kind of absolution. That is a pretty 
good beginning, but there is no reason why the 

of neutralisation should stop at those limits. 
i service, the burial service, and many 


The baptiamal 


i 


the celebrant to be legalised I should feel myself as 
a bishop so compromised in fidelity to our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ—whose true humanity and the 
finality of whose sacrifice on Calvary I hold to be 
impugned by the doctrine of His Presence in the 
elements and its contingent teaching and cere- 
monial—that it might become a most serious qnes- 
tion whether under such altered conditions I could 
continue my ministrations within the Church of my 
forefathers, for such permission would be in his 
view ‘ unprotestantise the Church of England.’” 
Decency or Lanauaas.—We wish to say a word 
in favour of a decent tone of conditcting newspaper 
discussions, and perhaps our t mode of recom- 
mending decency is tv show the eVils that arise from 
the want of it. But whence shall we cull our 
examples? From the penny press? No. There 
was a time when men feared that a cheap press 
would be licentious, bat experience has shown the 
fear was groundless, and that penny, and even halt. 
penny, newspapers are as decorous as those that 
miintain the * of threepence, or even the 
princely rate of sixpence. Nor do we resort to 
satiricil newspapers, to those that are really depo- 
sitaries of wit, or to the inferior pseulo-jokers that 
try to amuse people by affected gambols in type 
We must go to Church organs, to papers of which 
the chief cuntributets ate clergy men, and enjoying 
their especial regard, The Ruck is more offensive 
ia spirit than in words. It sneers at bishops and 
dignataries for their ‘‘self-esteem.” It brands a 
bishop as ‘‘a mischievous man”; it reproaches a 
prebendary for belief in his own wisdom, joined 
with a di ble suspicion of his own mediocrity,” 
calls him a sim vain man,” and besides 
these imputations of weakness, assails his motives 
very freely. If we were to charge an eminent 
clergyman with a2 desire to win for himself a more 
than brazen immortality,” and to be a leading 
spirit in the ecclesiastical parliament ” by bringing 
forward ‘‘ crude schemes and foolish crotchets,” we 
should be condemned ae abusive and utterly 
wanting in the respect due to reverend 
men. Bat the Rock makes free with the 
weaknesses, peculiarities, and motives of lead- 
ing Churchmen in a way that the seoular 


usually avoids. We quite agree with the Rock in 
one point. It has discay the incompetency 
of the why FB ng Fah nn rs,” and 
will, it may be hoped, this discovery so well 


known as to secure success for the next motion to 
relieve the bishops from their legislative cares. The 
Rock is a small sinner against decency compared 
with the Church Herald. e stand amazed at the 
violent of this most reverend o The 


the Rock has discovered the incompetency of the 
clergy for legislation, the Herald is driven by this 
bill to ask ‘‘of what possible advan is the 
— of the bishops in the House of Lords 
2 Soehichens” e — — dreaded 
word di ishment” per occurring in 
these ecclesiastical a8 The Herald thinks 
that if Mr. Disraeli be so unwise as to support the 
Archbishop's Bill, Mr. Gladstone may rally the 
Church party almost to a man around him, and in 
weg Pye 2 * — — 
t i e bill pass, then will resound, 
% The work of disestablishment fe done, and the 
bishops have done it.” —Sheffield Independent. 
Tue Att Saters Dectaration.—A short time 
“7° a meeting of clergy was held at All Saints, 
argaret-street, to consider the present state of 
ecclesiastical law in regart to ritual, and the diffe- 


2 u at the 
states 0 n 
Compton, the vicar of All Saints, will receive the 
names of those cl who wish to sign it. The 
signitaries express their belief that the Church of 
England is governed in the matter of ceremonial, 
ritual, and ornamenis by the rubrics of the 


i Cosin is quoted for the state- 
ment that ey dn. intended to ise the 


the opinion of the signataries ought under these 
circumstances to be done is thus set forth: 


We believe that it is highly expedient that the q: 

Charch ott r dispa — bo bronghs 

now in te, shou t 

under consideration, with the view of arriving at some 
distinct, aud definite direction thereupon, 

of a 


F 
é 


ESL 
578 
8 
f 


would loyally — : lu the mean- 
as we are of opiuiou ges. 

not always or ever, wbers expedient ; and, 
the desustude of much of the fall 


2 
e 


d 
a 


EE 
, 


* 


| 


the requirements of a reasonable number of bona fide 
worshippers (when such are found to exist) who dis- 
approve of such restoration, and cannot oon voniently 
attend other — — We believe that pee 8 
arrangement, of a voluntary character, easily 
— -l 
* 


1 
believe also that it 


disestablishment of the Church of Hagland, but ite 
actual disruption, Finally, we desire to state, that 
whereas much m prevails as to what is 


lutonded b 
bishops and clergy in Convocation, we are in no wise 
. therein for any alteration in the constitutiodal 
law of this Church and realm; nor io any wise claiming 
for the bishops and clergy in Convocation either the 
a of law or the judicial interpretation of the 
rame, the first belonging to the Crown in Parliament, 
the second to the courts of law exercising their proper 
function of interpreting and applying the law. 

The signatures published are mostly of those of 
very high, if not extreme, Churchmen. They in- 
clude Canon Bright, Mr. Carter, Arclidcacon Deut. 
son, Mr. Gutch, Mr. Hugo, Mr. Liddell, Dr. 
Littledsale, Mr. Lowder, Mr. Mackonochie, and 
Mr. Orby Shipley. Among the more moderate 
Uhurchmen who have signed are the Dean of St. 
Paul's, and Canon G ry, Archdeacon Freeman, 
and Mr. Oakley, of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, 


Beligious and Benominational Rews. 


— 2 — 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


The fourth annual meeting of this society was 
held on Friday afternoon at Willis's Rooms. The 
chair was taken by the Bishop of London. The 
roveedings having been opened by the Rev, Mr. 
ker with prayer, 


It was announced that letters of for non- 
attendance had been received from the Bi of 
of Derry, Sir Bartle 


1 the 117 
F Mr. S. Morley, M. P., the Dean of Chester 
Sir Charles Reed, the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, and 
the Rev. Dr. Allon. 


The Ssorerary (the Rev. P. Barker) real the 
It said that the society's work had been 


the delivery 
eight sermons at Holy Trinity Church, South 
Hampstead, during the autumn ; and of lectures or 
Hoxton, Shoreditch, Clerkenwell, Strat- 
ford, * Westminster, Chelsea, Spitalfields, 
and the New of Science, Old-street, With re- 
gard to the last-mentioned place, the committee 


— thin place ar ationde 1 2 i. 


of the greatest interest, 


portunity of vering addresses of a 
— — the Evidences to the crow 
ther at certain favourite places 
on-fields, Hackney, courses of lectures 
been arranged by Mr. Cowper, 
Brown, in i 


C 
come 
At 
assisted by Mr. F. 


which Messrs 


— — * ä 
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committee. The towns thus represented i cluded 
Nottingham, Northampton, Bristol, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Cardiff, Exeter, Plymouth, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Bristol, Sheffield, „Ko. The committee 
are taking steps to obtain the services of a lecturer 
who might be ready to conduct classes whenever 
there might be an opening for them in or near 
London, and they earnestly invite the co-operation 
of clergymen and others in that object. In January 
last the committee began the publication of a 
monthly periodical entitled the Christian Lvidence 
Jour under the able editorship of Mr. B. Harris 
Cowper. It was issued at the low rate of twopence 
per month, and was supplied gratuitously to annual 
subscribers to the society of 1/. ls. and upwards. 
They were glad to be able to report that its circu- 
lat on was steadily increasing. The balance-sheet 
for the year ending March 31st showed that the total 
receipts during the year had been 1,493/. 7s. 44d., 
and the expenditure 1,480/. 0s. 2id., leaving a 
halance of 13/. 7s. 2d. On comparing this balance- 
sheet with that which was —. last year, it 
would be seen that there had been a diminution of 
more than 500/. in the balance at the society’s 
bankers. The committee retted to have to 
make such an unsatisfactory financial statement ; 
ani when they add that, since the auditing of the 
accounts, they had been obliged to sell out a fourth 
part of their reserve fund, it would be seen that 
they had reason for appealing to the public for 
additional funds. 

The CHatrMAN said the report just read justified 
him in congratulating them on the position which 
the society bad won [or itself as an important and 
almost necessary agency for the promotion and 
defence of true religion. Of the need of it there 
could be no doubt. Infidelity prevailed amongst 
all classes, and numbers were led into the devious 

of scepticism through ignorance, the mis- 


leading of others, or their own evil hearts. The 


peculiar difficulty of the time was that infidelity 
was so multiform in its sources. It did not consist 
only in disbelief of the Bible, but was supplemented 
by the criticisms of Strauss and others. And among 
the more educated classes there was that destruc- 
tive system of criticism which professes to judge of 
all revelation by the verify ing faculty,” which 
means simply this :—‘‘I myself, by what I think 
another man must or must not have thought or said 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, 
am led to believe this, and not believe that.” 
Secularism was the most prevalent form of unbelief 
amongst the working classes, a system which led 
them to make the best of this world, on the ground 
that it alone was certain. Then was Mate- 
rialism, which, contemplating one part of man’s 
nature oe the rest, and could not even con- 
ceive a God. On the other side was Pan- 
t which, sure of nothing but spirit, 
ed all in one, and a ome 
prac y had no God. Lastly, there was 
that curious process which had uced scien- 
tific atheism, which, observing the invariable 
sequences of iaws, deified those laws and regarded 
the existence of an Eternal and Omnipotent Being 
as improbable. The Chairman then referred to 
the operations of the society in counteracting those 
various forms of infidelity, and reminded the meet- 
ing of the various forces which they had on their 
ide. He also expressed his satisfaction that 
Churchmen and Nonconformists were able to unite 
in the work of that society. 


The Archbishop of Yorx, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said he wished he could fully 
share the expressed by the chairman that the 
spread of i — had somewhat abated since that 

was f ed. In visiting the continent he 
had found that infidelity in various forms still ie 


vailed to a great extent in the two | 
countries—Germany and France. He admit 
that there was a change in the tone adopted, but 
the evil was not on that account the less dangerous. 
It was not now with « polite sneer, still less with 
a rude buffet or coarse words, that Christianity 
was assailed ; but the whole scheme of philosophy 
was without a God. He did not think the tone of 
works like those of Strauss were as dangerous as 
that calm self-sufficiency of science which, adopt- 
ing or secular view of things, said that there was 

ing but experience as the source of knowle lge, 
and that no ty tg tag maha we Sone 
any doctrine yon verge 
world. a that 


there was an 


listen to them on a subject of that kind. (Hear, 
hear.) These were times of substantial equality, 
and the world would only give them credit for 
what they did. They must show men something 
of their quality if they wished to exercise any 
influence ameng them, (Hear, hear.) There were 
fresh objections for Christians to answer, and the 
necessity for effort was likely to continue. Most 
valuable in the work 


vered on some branch of the evidences in favour of 
the Christian religion. 

The Rev. Dr. Antuvr, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said he entirely concurred in the opinion just 
expressed that their proper course was to address 
themselves to all classes in defence of Christianity. 
The world had never found anything else so good ; 
there was nothing else that made individuals so 
useful, families so happy, countries so easy to 
govern, and nothing which, preity all 

rawbacks, had done so much for mankind. (Hear, 
— 2 He was quite willing to meet the issue 
rai by Auguste Compte and his biographer 
Littré, that the mathematical laws presupposed 
nothing. He maintained that they at all events 
presupposed mind. (Hear, hear.) The Bible 
required them to believe in an Eternal Being, and 
everything else required them to believe in an 
eternal something. He would rather believe in an 
Eternal mind out of which something came than in 
an eternal something which had nothing to do with 
mind. (Cheers. ) e believed that the work of 
that society had already been of signa) benefit to 
the cause of religion, and he could not doubt that 
if they vered that victory would be not on 
their side, but on the side of their Lord and 
Master. 

The Rev. Dr. Jonson moved the next resolution, 
viz. :— 

That this meeting, learning with much thankfulness to God 
the means of success which has already attended the society's 
work, judges it to be of the greatest importance that the 
operations carried on by means of lectures and classes shou!d 
be extended throughout the country, aod that in particular 
attention should be given to the instruction of the young in 
the evidence of Christianity. 

He subscribed to the position already taken that 
they should not simply stand on the defensive, but 

o forth and do battle with the enemies of the truth. 
He supposed he must be called a Nonconformist, 
though he could subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and had always used the Liturgy, and 
thousands of the Nonconformist denomination to 
which he belon would, he was sure, gladly join 
in the work of that institution. (Cheers.) He did 
not believe that society was about to fall to pieces 
through the progress of infidelity. Various — 
were now instructed in the evidence of religion, 
and it was still true that if a bushel was filled with 
wheat it could not be filled with chaff. (Cheers 
and laughter. ) 

Dr. GLADSTONE, in seconding the resolution, said 
he could, if it were proper to do 80, narrate cases 
of usefulness on the of that society which 
would fill the hearts of all present with gratitude. 
Lectures had been successful in the past, and lec- 
tures would, he fielt confident, be successful in the 
future. The discussions also had erally been 

roductive of great good. He did not think it 

esirable to have discussions on all occasions, but 
at such places as St. Luke's, Old-street, they had 
shown that they were y to meet the objections 
of infidels standing on their own ground. Chris- 
tians must not be afraid of inquiry either in the 
case of the young or of adults. Ile had learnt from 
experience that in churches and families where 
there was a very free inquiry in reference to reli- 
gion, persons in the end seldom threw off the great 
truths of Christianity. He deprecated the common 
practice of stating objections to Christianity in 
the pulpit without answering them properly, as 
calculated to do a vast deal of mischief. He ap- 
proved of the scheme of forming classes, and 
warned the Christiaus against speaking as though 
the study of the marvels of nature tended to under- 
mine religion in the minds of the students. 

The resolution was shen adopted. 

The Bishop of GLovcester and BRisrol moved 
the following :— 

That in addition to the agencies now adopted by the 

it is to further the publication of 

— heating on te present aubject of ma 
That resolution had, he observed, already been con- 
demned by anticipation. (Laughter.) The Arch- 
bishop of York thought it was not desirable that 
the society should 3 independent works 
bearing on infidelity ; but the words of the resolu- 
tion were—and they were used designedly—“ to 
further the publication of important works.” 
(Hear, hear.) The work of the society had been a 
progressive one. had greatly blessed their 
efforts in the form of lectures and discussions ; and 
they had been encouraged to extend those agencies ; 
and the committee now thought it advisable to 
acy the publicatiou of — r, 2 W he might 
use the exp more solid, wor esigned to 
meet the Special difficulties of the present time 
Some might ask, Is not infidelity a mere passing 
phase, and are you not showing too much anxiet 
about it?” He feared that infidelity was assuming 
a very distinct character. There had recently been 

blished a work in which the writer inquired whe- 

er Christianity was true or false. The writer said 
that Christianity was a s 
or other have shocked the minds of thinking men ; 


a ect r of natural morality, and 

ing more. statements required formal 
and distinctive ans 
be met 


— 


fronted with the denial of the exercise of an 
personal God at all. The argument was now, as it 
were, behind Bishop Butler, and they had to deal 
with what might be termed the previous ques- 
tion.” The same remark applied to the work of 
Dr. Hartley. They must, therefore, look for fresh 
defenders of the faith. Another want was that of 
money. They were resolved not to hoard, but to 
spread what they were supplied with for the cause 
of the truth. They also wanted men, and he 
trusted they would be found. 

The Rev. J. H. Trrvoms, in seconding the reso- 
lution, expressed his full concurrence in the object 
as explained by the mover. The Christian Evidence 
Society had gone into Mr. Bradlaugh's own place, 
not to condemn men as if they had closed their 
ears against the truth, but as men for whose galva- 
tion Christ died, and the more they saw of such 
men the less they feared to meet them. The com- 
mittee now wished to meet a class of men who dis- 
dained lectures like theirs as if they were nothing 
to such profound thinkers as themselves, forgetting 
that the profoundest thinkers had ever been ready 
to listen to the simplest truths, 

On the motion of the Earl of Hanxnowny, who 
observed that the teaching of Christian evidence 
was far too much neglected in the education of 
youth, seconded by Major-General Burrows, a vote 
of thanks was given to the right rev. chairman, 
who closed the proceedings with the benediction, 


— — eee 


Barrist Cuaret ror Sourn Essex.—The Bap- 
tists of Leytonstone, Wanstead, &c., feeling the 
urgent necessity for the suitable representation of 
the denomination in this rapidly-growing suburb, 
are initiating a movement for the erection of a 
chapel that shall be worthy alike of the denomina- 
tion and neighbourhood. 


Meruopist Preacnwers’ Association. — The 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the Methodist Local 
Preachers’ Mutual Aid Asqoviation is being observed 
in Manchester. The religious services were held 
on Sunday in the various chapels, and the basiness 
and public meeting on Monday, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Robert Dawa, of Norwich. The 
annual report of the general committee stated that 
an addition of 6001 to the funds hed resulted from 
a challenge from an old local preacher, who offered 
60/., if others contributed in the same proportion. 
The members number 2,370, of whom 530 are 
honorary, and 1,840 benefit mombers. The asso- 
ciation has paid in benefits, &., nearly 47,0001 

Forest-HILL.—On Wednesday, May 27, a bazaar 
in aid of the building fund for the erection of 
school and class-rooms in connection with Trinity 
Church, Stanstead-road, Forest-hill—minister, Rev. 
T. Given Wilson—was opened by Henry Gover, 
Eeq., of the London School Board. Mr. Wilson 
briefly stated the purpose for which the bazaar 
was about to be held. oo — — 
owing to the increase of the Sunday-school, and 
the necessity that arose for inc pew accom- 
modation, they had their attention directed from 
time to time to the desirability both of church 
extension and school erection. Ultimately sixty 
new sittings were added, and the decision arrived 
at that or plans adapted to the present re- 
quirements cf the church and Sunday-school should 
be prepared, and the work of erection immediately 
commenced. An appeal was made to the con 
gation, and the response was such as to lead to 
the commencement of the first portian of the build- 
ing scheme. This, consisting of the extension of 
the apse and minister s vestry, and the erection 
of two class-rooms, has been finished and paid for, 
at a cost of upwards of 500“. By the completion 
of the building scheme, sixty additional sittings 
will be added to the church, and a commodious 
structure raised, suitable for a lecture-hall or 
schoolroom. This work it is proposed to begin 
immediately, and it is to help in defraying 
cost of it that the bazaar was held. Mr. Gover, 
after a few congratulatory words, spoke of the 
increasing necessity of Sunday-schools and earnest 
Christian teachers—a strain of remark in which he 
was ably followed by the Rev. Dr. Rosenthal, vicar 
of St. Saviour’s, Brockley, and the Rev, A. Gray 
Maitland, pastor of the Church in the Grove, Syden- 
ham. The bazaar was then E 0 
at the conclusion of three days sale, i the 
sum of 3501 

Tus Fourra Marryrs Cavacu in Mapacas- 
car.—In a letter to the English Jndependent the Rev. 
W. Pool gives some in i 
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from the love of Christ? The singing was 
earnest, led by the native pastor, five of the hymns 
being written for the occasion by the Rev. J. 
Richardson. Thus passed a truly historical anni- 
versary day, a joyous occasion indeed, not only to 
the Malagasy Church, but also to those who have 
left home to minister to them in word and doctrine. 
Twenty-five years ago on that very day were four- 
teen faithful followers of Christ pashed over the 
recipice on the west side of the church, and four 
nobles left their clay tabernacles amid ‘ongues of 
flame at Farovohitra ; and although the queen and 
court, with a large retinue, had left the city for the 
ancient capital Ambohimanga, some two thousand 
voices, it is supposed, joined most heartily in the 
thanksgivings, and, we will fain hope, like old 
Simeon, rejoiced that their eyes had seen God’s sal- 
vation. The services were continued ; as the next 
day was the Sabbath, a still larger number being 
either in the church or in the churchyard. In the 
morning prayers were offered by Rev. J. Richardson 
and the Kev. J. Sibree, also by native pastors. 
Andrianaivoravelona, the native 2 ok the 
church, who has just completed his four years’ 
course at the college, preached from Rom. viii. 17. 
He was followed by the Rev. W. E. Cousins, who 
preached from the words, And by it, he being 
dead yet speaketh” (Heb. xi. 4). When the con- 
gregation was dismissed, we gathere:| to listen to an 
able discourse in our own language by the Rev. J. 
Pillans, on The Three Hebrew Youths—their 
consistency, steadfastness, trust in God, and God’s 
care of them. At this, as well as the other ser- 
vices, members of the Norwegian Mission were 
present. At the afternoon service, in addition to 
some native pastors, the Rev. J. Hills and the Rev. 
T. T. Matthews took part. The Rev. W. Mont- 
gomery preached on the parable of the tares and 
the wheat, the hymns being, at all the services, 
announced by the Rev. B. Briggs. The anniversary 
of such a day has never been observed in Mada- 

ascar. The days of darkness are well remembered, 
or they were many and it was very dark. The 
brightness of Gospel day now shineth, and a portion 
of the darkness is dissipated; but brighter and 
purer days are longed for and expected. 

FAREWELL oF Rev. H. T. Ropsonws at New- 
CASTLE. —On Sunday evening week, the Rev. H. T. 
Robjohns, B.A., delivered * farewell sermon to 
the members of West Clayton-street Congregational 
Church, Newcastle, of which he has been pastor 
for thirteen 2 Mr. Robjohns intends going 
to Switzerland for a month or five weeks, to recruit 
his health, and hopes to commence his ministry at 
Fish-street n Church, Hull, about the 
middle of July. There was a large congregation to 
hear his concluding address, which was founded 
on Job xxxvi. 24—26, and 2 Cor. xiii. II. On 
Monday evening, a very large number of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled in the schoolroom beneath 
the Clayton-street Church, for the purpose of par- 
taking of tea, to which the Rev. H. T. Robjohne, 
B.A, was invited. The chair was taken by Mr, 
Aydon, one of the deacons, who, in opening the 
meeting, said they were gathered there under a 
strange admixture of feelings. They were sorry to 
part with Mr. Robjohns, who had become sp much 
their friend in the many years he had been with 
them, and they rejoiced that he was going to a 
larger sphere, where they hoped his labours might 
be blessed. As he had made a home in Newcastle, 
they hoped that he would do so in Hull; and as he 
had found friends there, they ho he might find 
friends in hisnew home. He throughout done 
his work nobly aad manfully, aod very few men 
would have gone through what Mr. Robjohns had 
gone through since he came to Newcastle. Mr. 
Shepherdson than rose to make the presentation, 
and paid a flattering tribute to the character of the 
rev. tleman as a minister, as a citizen, and a 
friend He then presented a purse 9 — 
£105 5s., and said that not a single member h 
had any pressure put upon them for their subscrip- 
tion. In fact, the pressure was to induce them to 
stay their hand, and such as it was, it was 
the freewill offering as a memorial of their 
deep love. He then read the address, which 
was illuminated in a very artistic manner 
and was of a very lengthy character, and 
which recorded the services of Mr. Robjohns had 
rendered the 3 during his ministrations. 
Mr. Robjohne, rising to return thanks, was 
received with loud applause. One of the reasons 
OOF et 7 — 44K that if he 
stayed he should have found it necessary to have 
asked for a very long holiday indeed, and one that 
might have seriously crippled the church, for he 
could not disguise the fact from himself that his 
health was not improving. Moreover, the health of 
his family was not very good, and he had a belief 
that the cold northerly climate had much to do with 
this state of things. He had many reasons for 

oing, and on the other hand there were many for 
is remaining, and he could assure them he had not 
determined to terminate bis long association with 
them without anxious and grave consideration of all 
the reasons for aud against the step. In conclusion, 


he again thanked them in a feeling manner for the 
very acceptable present they made him, and 
which they would be pleased to hear would enable 


him to recruit his health. Mr. Shepherdson th 
on behalf of the ladies of the congregation, ask 
Mr. Robjohns to * a beautiful gold watch, 
chain, and seals for Mrs. Robjohns, as a token of 
their love and esteem for that lady. Mr. Robjohns 
returned thanks for 


accepted the gift, and brief 
his wife. The Rev. 8. of Durham, then 
addressed the meeting and dwelt in eulogistic terms | 


on the many commendable qualities by 
Mr. Robjohns. He said that Mr. Robjohns was 
the third minister that had gone from that district 
to Fish-street Chapel, the other two beiog the Rev. 
Thomas Clapham and the Rev. Mr. Bowman, who 
had both been pastors at the Bethel Chapel in 
Sunderland. The meeting was subsequently 
addressed bv several other ministers, and concluded 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
Carxanau.— The memorial stone of the Congre- 
gational Church in course of erection at Caterham 
was laid yesterday afternoon W. G. Soper, Esq., 
B.A. The building, which will occupy a prominent 
site in the picturesque valley, is being executed by 
Mr. Roberts from the designe of Mr. John Sulman. 
The style is Gothic, and the principal material red 
brick; the walls are already raised to a considerable 
height, and the edifice, with its lofty tower, will, 
when completed, constitute an additional element 
in the beauty of the charming neighbourhood. The 
glorious weather largely contributed to the onjoy- 
ment of yesterday's ceremonial ; but the comfort of 
the two or three hundred spectators who as- 
sembled to witness the outdoor portion of it 
would have been better consulted by the provision 
of some shelter from the burning rays of the sun, 
the effect of which was in no way diminished by 
the chalky nature of the soil. Among the gentle- 
men present were the Revs. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
chairman of the Congregational Union; J. E. 
Tunmer, Wimbledon ; othie, Norwood; J. 8. 
Bright, Dorking ; J. Whiting, N. L. Parkyn, and 
H. 8. Aubrey, Croydon; Clement Dukes, M. A., 
Dalston; J. H. Hitchins, Pimlico; W. Dorling, 
Wood ; amd Robert Tuck, B. A., Bromley ; 
also J. Spicer, F. Allport, W. R. Richardson, H. 
Mason, and T. J. Redgate, 8. The proceedings 
began with the singing of the-hymn, ‘ God of our 
fathers, to Thy name, this edifice we raise,” an- 
nounced by the ate Robert Tuck. The Rev. N. 
L. Parkyn then some appropriate of 
Scripture, and the Rev. Clement Dakes offered 
prayer. The Rev. Robert Davey, the pastor, then 
informed the meeting that in a cavity under the 
stone about to be laid was deposi a bottle, 
containing copies of that day's Times, the i 


Independent of the 4th inst., a handbill, a financial 
statement, and other docu 
the day’s proceedings, 
man and committec. 
the buildin 
Soper a han 
that 


ments connected with 
also photographs of the chair- 
Mr. gate, in the name of 
committee, then presented to Mr. 

silver trowel, with an inscription 
it had been i voted 


und N 
havi gracefally acknowledged 
— under the direction of the 
to spread the mortar. The stone was lowered into 
its position, and the level having been applied, it 
was declared duly laid. Mr. Soper then delivered 
an able and powerful address, in the course of which 
he dwelt on the relation of the building itself 
to the spiritual purposes for which it was 
being erected, illustrating his meaning by an 
analogy drawn from the physical and mental 
nature of man. The position of the stone 
he had just laid as a corner-stone in the edifice 
was also happily taken advantage of by the speaker 
to illustrate their principles as Christians and as 
Congregationalists. He then made a brief allusion 
to the ecclesiastical signs of the times, referring to 
the persistent efforts of the Roman Catholics for 
supremacy, the conflicting beliefs prevailing in the 
Established Church, occasioning to the 
courts of law, and lastly the attempt of the Lords 
to settle the — — — — 
land. These he regarded as the precursors of 
greater and organic changes which would involve 
a severe test for all ecclesiastical organisations. 
Con tional principles would be found adequate 
to the occasion, but both ministers and people 
must see to it that they be duly equipped for the 
conflict. A cold collation was afterwards served 
in a large tent in the grounds of the neighbouring 
hotel, presided over J. Kemp Welch, Eeq., 
and tea was subsequently provided, but we regret 
that through an error in the announcement of the 
railway arrangements our representative had to 
leave without being able to take further note of 
the proceedings. 

Mission Work iI Sr. Gites'’ss—Mr. William 
Harrison, who has for eight years and a half been 
the ev list of the Southwark Mission, has suc- 
ceeded the Rev. G. W. McCree in the mission work 
in the 2 ol Seven Dials. Last week 
the farewell and tion meetings were held. 
On Monday, in the h- road ony oy Chapel, 
there was a crowded attendance to- farewell, 
held under the of the pastor, the Rev. 
G. W. McOCree. After tea, to which about 200 
persons sat down, the ings com With 
singing and — — after which the chairman gave 
somewhat lengthy details of the kind of work which 
a missionary hed to perform in Seven Dials and the 
neighbourhood, of which the speaker had had 
something like twenty-five years’ experience. He 
was thankful to find so thoroughly useful a man as 
Mr. Harrison was about to succeed him in the work 
of God in St. Giles’s. He was sure Mr. Harrison 
kindness from the 


——— 
beloved by the people, and one who did his work 
in the best ible manner. Mr. Hawksworth 
added his testimony to the same effect, and said Mr. 
Harrison would be greatly helped in his labours by 
an earnest N wife. After a few words from 
Mr. Maxwell, of Surrey Chapel, Mr. Cornell read 
a well-written illuminated address from the South- 
wark Triumph Lodge of Good Templars, in 
which they tendered to Mr. Harrison m 
earnest expression of thanks for the manner 
in which he had helped them in the tem 
rance work, in addition to other labour of a ul 
nature, Other ad of a similar character 
wer presented by deputations from the Alexandra 
Lodge, the Thomas Maundy Lodge, and the — 
Lodge. Mr. Hawkins, of the 

ym having delivered a short address, the Rev. 


missionary .—The 
tion meeting was held in the Mission Hall, Moor 


recogni 
street, St. Giles’s, on Wednesday eveni 
the presidency of the Rev. T. W. Hanford, Th 


in his life as a Christian missi 


Handford openct the proceedings by congratulating 
andford o the i 

the — and friends of the Dom Mission 
on the improved condition of their mission hall, 
which has recently been cleansed and repaired. 
told the new mi that the people there were 
earnest and lovi * would work for the cause 
of God with and love. The Rev. G. W. 
McCree went through the scenes of the former 


F 


of his twenty-five years’ missionary labour in 
neighbourhood, and told some mg tales 
. 


the work of the missio in 
year 1848, when he 2 


was no open-air preaching, 


to the 


ro 
of 
scenes 

f anxiety for him as @ mis- 
sionary ; but he could assure Mr. Harrison that he 


would not have to battle with matters like 
now. There was sin and destitution 2 
Gospel had won its way through much o 
he had spoken of. Mr. Harrison then told 
ple his hopes and anticipations in 
ager in the name of the Lord in St. Giles’. 
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MO ho hed in the morning, the 
missionary taking the evening service. 


noon to 
slave-trade. The Lord Mayor 2 The Earl 

of Shaftesbury, who moved first 
said that the a me cave at 
xisting were not an those w 
bee e We n oars wer 
ro t men 0 
to the front. He re should be 
to bear on 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION DISCUSSION 
ON REVIVALS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Ein, —Mr. Henry Varley has called my attention to 
your report of a five minutes’ speech in the above dis- 
cussion, in which I am by mistake represented as 
"citing a case where 200 people had been added to a 
congregation (wo years ago, under the influence of exag- 
#érated terror, and where only two of the number re. 
fiained at préstht lu cortnection with the church.” Mr. 
Varley thinks that this report, if uncorbetted, ay look 
as though I wishedto throw general discredit on recent 
movements. Allow me, therefore, to say, sluce much 
more than my own credit is concernel, that the verba- 
tim report of the May Meeting” number of the 
Christian World, May 19, gives exactly what I did say 
~—that this occurred more than twenty years ago.” 
I might havo added that the revivalist was one whom it 
Would be difflonlt to match to-day, one who dealt 
mainly, and with wonderful force, ou the threatening 
of everlasting tormeut by fite, fut all who rejected his 
message, I purporcly selected an old instance of the 
transitory effect of a chiefly terrific revivalism, so as not 
to risk throwing needless discredit on the purer work of 
our own time—than which nothing could be farther from 
my intention. 

At the same time, I did wish to point out that just 


2 as boundless terror formed a preponde- 
element in recent revivals (as has been the case 
at least in some of them), the result of the so-called 
*‘conveérsions” would, ia many cases of persons easily 
so impressed, prove to be transitory, since terror is an 
animal passion, and like all animal excitements, such 
as contagious syrtipatby, ttiusical impression, ko, can- 
ndt be sustained; w moral emotions, such as 
love, joy, hope, and the influence of reason and con- 
science, are al] permanent in their action. 

I did not, however, say nearly all that I ought to 
have said in thankfulness for the high quality of the 
influence which has been recently excited among us by 
those who have been foremost in evangelising the 
people. Part of the blame I take to my want of readi- 
ness, when called to speak suddenly and unexpectedly ; 
abd part I lay upon the course of events. The history 
of that Friday's conversation offers, I think, a signal 
warning egainst our growiug custom of taking a general 
discussion. in a large public assembly, after hearing two 
papers oh the same subject, but treated from different 
points of view. Such is the weakness of human nature 
that under these circumstances a mixed assembly is almost 
inevitably drawn into an attitude of apparent intellectual 
onesidedness. For fear of seeing injustice dove towards 
one aspect of the case, all the earlier speakers are led to 
advocate that side in the few minutes allotted to them, 
and thereby to seem to take an antagonistic position 
towards the other paper ; which was probably not con- 
templated at all by them on rising. This is what 
happened to me, and I suspect to others, in the discussion 
aforesaid. Whereas if either Dr. Kennedy or Mr. Mac- 
kennal bad been asked to give both sides of the 
whole subject, either of them would, almost certainly, 
have said everything of importance, and the conversa- 
tion that ensued would not have drifted around two 
foci in a self-repeating ellipse, but would have gone 
straight forward to its goal. We were all anxious for 
something practical, but soon found ourselves assailing 
or defending the ideas of two most different individuali- 
ties. The discussion was far from useless ; but, if the 
main lessons of Mr. Mackeonal's paper had been incor. 
porated in a few sentences by Dr. Kennedy or vice versa, 
there would have been less misunderstanding, and a 
more profitable employment of the time of the 
Assembly. Happily Mr. Dale, Dr. Mellor, Mr. Conder, 
and Mr. Thompson made ample compensation at the 
close for all our errors or omissions, but a good deal of 
time which had been spent beforehand, might have 
been economised, I venture to think, if one paper only 
had been read at starting. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD WHITE. 

June 4, 1874. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN LAND TENANCY 
REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Nouconformist, 

Sin,—The interest of the public iv the utmost de- 
velopment of our agricultural resources is so important 
that it is necessary to watch carefully any indications 
of probable legislation upon oor system of land tenure, 
in order to provide against the by no means impossible 
sacrifice of that interest by the representatives of land. 
owners and farmers who are the principal movers iu the 
existing tenant-right agitation. I am just now spe- 
cially moved to call attention to that danger by the 
publication of some important resolutions passed ou 
Tuesday and Wednesday last at meetings of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture. To the uninitiated these ro- 
solutions aro plausible enough, bet to men who have 
studiod the question of land tenancy reform, and who 
have the interests of labourers and tho consuming 
public, as well of those of tho farmors, at heart, they 
are unsatisfactory. They are as follows: — 

1. “ That the present position of agriculture and the 


general welfare of the country demand early legislation 
2 the tenure and occupation of agricultural 


2. That no legulation respecting the tenure of land 
will be acceptable to this council which fails to give to 
tenants security for the existing value at date of 
eS ee invested by them and not remo- 
vable the farm, excepting tenures in which such 


value has been alread ean et oe 
consideration specified na lease or agreement, subject 
always to the consent of the landlord in the case of 


3.5 That u on the tonure of land 
ben no n ure 

will be acceptable to this council which fails to provide 
security for compensation to landlor ls for the 

or deterioration of their property cause! by default of 
tenants.” 

These resolutions were passed on the first day of the 
sittirig of the Cha uber. On the second day the fol- 
lowing resolution was paxsed :— 

4. “That the comailttes appointe! to collect and 
—— information on compensation fer unexhausted 

mprovemunts be requeste! an! emporered to arlopt 
a Parliamentary bill embodying the principles of 
rosolutions by the council, and that they shall 
have power to add to their number.” 
To the first and third of these resolutions x» objection 
I think, can be taken, but the second and fourth are 
open to suspicion. I always supposed that the Land- 
lofd and Tenant Bill introduced last session by Mr. 
James Howard and Mr. C. 8. Read was an able and 
satisfactory measure of laud tenancy reform. That 
bill has certainly been discussed in all parts of the 
country, and to all appearance there was a great pro- 
ponderance of opinion in its favour, although landlords 
and the more Conservative or oldfashioned of the 
tenants objected to the 12th clause on the ground that 
it would limit freedom of contract. But here we have 
some resolutions passed at the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture completely ignoring this excellent bill, 
and apparently recommending that a committee of the 
Chamber should draw upa fresh one. Why is this! 
The fact is, as all the discussions of the Central 
Chamber on Compensation for Unexhausted Improve- 
ments have shown, that Messrs. Howard and Read's 
Bill is too liberal and too thorough for the landlords 
and Tory tenants who form a majority of the council. 

But the new bill is to embody the principles of the 
first three resolutions. What are these principles? I 
have already remarked that the frst and third are un- 
objevtionable, and have therefore only the seound to 
consider. Here I find the thread that has run through 
the whole of the resolutions upon the question passed 
by the Chamber since the agitation of it commenced in 
the words —‘‘ Excepting tenures in which such value (i.e. 
value of uncxhausted improvements) has been already 
provided for by compensation or considerati m specified 
in a lease or agreement.” Now the meauing of these 
words is that the landlord and tenant shall have po ver 
to contract out of the bill which is to be brought up — 
that is, that it is to be merely « permissive bill. Now 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Read have both repeatedly declared 
that a permissive bill would be almost useless. As long 
as the competiti2n for farms is as great as it is at present, 
a landlord would have simply to say, “If you hire my 
farm you must contract out of this tenant right bill,” 
and the tenant, knowing some one else would be glad 
to take the farm on the landlord's terma, would in the 
vast majority of cases give in. Thus a permissive bill 
would be little better than waste paper. This has been 
urged upon the Council of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture repeatedly, and they profess to have 
answered the by introducing the words above 
quoted. The idea is that if iu any tenaat-right bill that 
is to be passed it is stipulated that compousatiun for 
unexhausted improvement: shall be given to outgoing 
tenants excepting when it is already in effect givea by 
consideration or allow inc in a lease or agreoment, the 
objection against interfering with freedom of contract 
is met, and the tenant is secured bis compensation ia 
one way or another. This seems plausible enough from 
a farmer's point of view ; but let us see how the plan 
will be likely to work with respect to the labourer and 
the general public, in whose interests I chiefly write. 

What is implied by ‘‘ compensation or consideration 
specified in a lease or agreement as a substitute for 
compensation fur unexhausted improvements at 
quitting! It can only be a long lease, or a low rent— 
that is, alorer rent than would be accepted if the 
tenant did not contract out of hie claims under the 
supposed Land Tenancy Act. Now by both cases a 
tenant farmer might be satisfied, aud yet the interests 
of the public might be utterly sacrificed. I do not say 
that a landlord or a farmer is bound to cousider the 
public interest iu framiug a contract; but I do say that 
Parliament should reform the land tenancy laws in such 
a way as to reader it to tho in crest of every touaut per- 
manently to improve his farm. Nowa long lease gives a 
partial security to the touaut, and encourages him to farm 
well for a portion of his term. Ia Mr. Howard's bill, 
to grant a lease of twouty years or upwards is the only 
way in which a landlord is perwitted to escape from the 
liability to pay for what are terwed permanent aud 
durable improvements. Een with that he was still 
liable to pay for the tenant's uvexhausted 

a liability ioteuied to encourage the 
tomamt to farm woll up to tho end of tho term. Uuder 
„ lease withoct oompobsation at its completion it is the 
teaant’s interest to run out the farm during the 
last four or Gve years of the term, that is—he speads 


e little as posible in labour, manures, and feeding 


— 


staffs, and gets as much off as he can. Then when the 
next tenant comes he has poor crops for several years 
till he has got the farm into good condition again, pro. 
sently in his turn to let it go dowa again. Thus a 
lease that may satisfy a tenant is very unsatisfactory in 
the interests of the farm labourers, who during a por- 
tien of the term are less in demand, and in that of the 
consumers, who have to pay higher prices for farm pro- 
duce, partly on account of the running out of leasex. Rut 
much worse than this for both the labourer and the gene 
ral consumer is the annual tenancy. The low rent which 
might be the “consideration,” in consequence of 
which the tenant would consent to contract ont of a 
tenant right bill, would be of no advantage to them. 
In all probability the loss of incentive to improve his 
land consequent upon the tenant thus in effect selling 
his right to compensation for his unexhausted improve 
ments is injurious to him als», but it must be so to all 
other parties interested, including ths landlord —whether 
he knows it or not. 

It would bs well if th» public wo dd take more 
interest in this Important quastion, and also in other 
questions connected with the laud. Tue apathy of 
people upon these matters of national interest is really 
astonishing. The hour of clusing public-houses attracts 
about ten times as moch attention as any suggested 
reform of our abominable laws affecting land owner- 
ship, game, and land tenancy. The bigh price of meat 
and dairy produce, and the agitation of the farm 
labourers, should change all this, and the constituents 
of our towns as well eas counties should no longer leave 
such important matters as that of the laws affecting 
the occupation of land to the sole consideration of 
chambers of agriculture and farmers’ clubs. 

Yours, &e., 
AGRICULTU RALISBT. 


THE FARMERS’ ULTIMATUM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconforwist, 

Sin, —In your article under the above heading you 
have referred to certaiu rules of the Linvolnshire League, 
and which you say were strongly and reasonably objected 
to” as having been now expunged,” but I fear that, 
in common with the general public, you are under an 
entire misapprehension as to the true significance of the 
alterations referred to, which have been made, I believe, 
at the instigation of Mr. Morley, who has accepted 
them, and now offers them to the farmers, as a valuable 
concession on the part of the Union. But, unless I have 
altogether mistaken their parport, the whole thing is 
simply a delusion. I have not the rules at hand, but 
believe the alterations refer mainly to two—the first 
declaratory of the fact that one object of the univn is 
the attainment of 13s. per week as the minimum wage. 
This rule, I believe, is ‘‘ expunged,” but does the union 
renounce its right to claim, and power to enforce, this 
minimum of 18. By no means The power to ride, 
when, where, and for what it pleases, is distinotly 
reserved, and that is amply sufficient for the purposes 
of the union, aud in point of fact the withdrawal of this 
rule involves no abindonment of the object itself, but 
simply of its formal avowal. The second refers to the 
mode in which strikes are henceforth to bo pro- 
jected,” and mainly consists, I believe, in a proviso that 
in cases where the hire is, say monthly or quarterly, the 
period of notice fur a strike shall be conterminous with 
such hire. But soit must have been before, since ne 
man can legally strike work at a week's notice 
if he is, under a monthly or quarterly engage 
ment. So far, then, the proviso simply amounts 
to this—that the union agrees to do what by 
law it is already bound to do, But, further, inasmuch 
as farw-labourers are almost universally hired by the 
week, and in all such cases a week's notice only, as 
heretofore, can be given, it will be obvious that as to 
the vast majority the rule remains precisely what it was. 
To speak of these “expunged” rules then as if the 
union had abandoned their claim to insist on an 18s. 
minimum, and had agreed in future to give a mouth or 
quarter's notice of any intended strike, is simply pre- 
posterous aad untrue. 80 far, indeed, from being a 
cunesssion on the part of the union, thoy are a great 
gain, fur they have at all events secured Mr. Morley 
recognition of the right of the union to strike, when 
and how it pleases, as well as his powerful aid in 
endeavouring to force the farmers to recognise thi⸗ 
right too. ; 

But vow, Sir, what is this union” whose favourable 
terms you so vehemently ure the farmers to accept ! 
Aud what are these favourable terms ! You say, indeod, 
that unious might be o couducted as to be nothing 
more than fair entrenchments to protect the men 
that a “ fairly couducted union” is quite a possibility, 
and that there can be such a thing as a union w.th 
fair rules, and herein I agree with you. ‘“ Unions 
might be, and ought to bo, all this, but unfurtunstely 
they are anything but this. Take the case you have so 
well put. A unien fairly conducted would only give 
the men au equal status with that of their employers in 
the ‘higgle of the mirket as to wages, and would do 
as much as possible to regulate the supply of labour iv 
proportiou to the demaad iu diffsreut parts of the 
country aud in the cui, and I du nut know “bat 
you could have better expresso! what I take tu be the 
legitimate sphere aad action of a *‘ fairly coaducied 
union. 

But is this a fair or correct description of trades 
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uuions aa they are? Surely not. The regulating the | 
supply of labour,” for instance, in the way you have in- 
dicated is just the very last thing they even attempt to 
do, and then only under severe pressure, as in the pre- 
sent case. And not satisfied with an equal status with 
their employers in the regulation of wages by open 
competition and fair negotiation in “the higgle of the 
market,” the whole power and strength of the union is 
exerted in an effort to deprive the employer not only of 
“the higgle,” but of the market itself, by the action of 
an organised strike,” the express design of which is 
to obtain by force and conspiracy what cannot be ob- 
tained by fair negotiation. Or, to put it in another 
way, instead of endeavouring to “‘ regulate the supply 
of labour” by removing the superabundance of any 
given district, it is sought by means of a strike to force 
up wages in such district above their natural level, 
and so to compel the employer in that district to pay more 
than the market price for his laboar. 

But trades unions, as they are, do more than this. In 
the prosecution of their claims, and what they deem 
their rights, they are utterly regardless of the rights of 
others. Their very constitution is the embodiment of 
tyranny and injustice, depriving its members, as men, 
of all personal freedom of action, and by combination 
and conspiracy depriving employers of their rights and 
Ll herties. Claiming to dictate not simply the price at 
which they themselves may choose to sell their labour, 
bat the price which the employer shall give, they alto- 
gether deny his right and freedom to buy in the cheapest 
market, or, indeed, to buy for himself at all What 


. 


responsibilities of these organisations will have to be 
reviewed and more clearly defined, as well as limited, 


you urge the farmers to close with ! 

First of all, then, they must recognise the union, and 
bow to ite authority. They must relinquish their just 
right to bargain with their own men as 


do their daty,”—that is, of course, according 

notions of duty— they must be made to doit!" What 
that frightful alternative is, which you so much depre- 
cate, as impending over the farmers, if they do not at 
ones “‘ come to terms” with the union, I do not know; 


come to terms with unions, for the terms of to-day will 
not stand good to-morrow. 
. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM BIRD, 
Ipswich, June 6, 1874, 
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to consider the suitabi- 
ight be - 


| Currie said no one regre more 


e did that exception had been taken b 


the de- 


partment to this site, but sooner than jeopardise 


the others, this one would not be pressed. 


Mr. W. F. Morgan called attention to the con- 
stitution of the Statistical Committee. Inasmuch 


as it contains twelve members and four 
members who voted 


ex-officio 


inst Canon Gregory’s well- 


— 17 es a total of twenty-three, he 
consi it 1 uately represented the general 
opinion of the board, and he moved that the chair- 


man and yice-chairman be requested to 


consider 


how the Statistical Committee could be satisfactorily 
reconstituted. The Rev. E. Daniel seconded the 
motion, and after a discugsiou, during which it was 


generally admitted the 


proposition was unnecessary 


and uncalled for, it was almost unanimously nega- 


ti ved, only two members voting for it out 
attended board. 


of a well- 


On the 22nd of last month the first cases for the 
letting of rooms came before the board, and they 


referred back to the School Man 


agement Committee 


the applications of Mr. Mead for the use of a certain 
room in the Maidstone-street, Haggerston (Perma- 
nent), school, on Sunday evening and on Wednes- 
day evening, for services for children. The com- 
mittee reconsidered these cases, and came to the 
conclusion that it would be desirable that services 


for children should be ised as 


the definition of Sunday-school 


were of 


that services for chi 


coming within 
ren should be 


even if the follow- 
ll, 1874, does 
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hall estate as a public park, for the recreation of 
the inhabitants of a thickly-populated part 
Sheffield. Mr. Firth bought the estate a fortnight 
ago for 25,0001. Some few years he built and 
endowed almshouses at Sheffield at a cost of over 
40,0001. 

The Bristol Post that an Anti-Union Asso- 
ciation has been formed by the farmers of Wilts, 
Berks, and the Western counties. It has intro- 
duced a newprinciple, by undertaking to reimburse 
from the funds of the association two-thirds of the 
loss sustained by any member through a strike. 
A man di by any employer for misconduct 
will be black throughout the whole district. 

Miss Rye left Liverpool on Monday in the 
Allan mail-steamer Sarmatian, for Quebec, taking 
out with her 150 boys and girls, some of whom 
have been draughted from the Home at Peckham, 
while other have been obtained from nine different 
union workhouses throughout the country. 

The Board of Trade returns for May show the 
anticipated decline in our exportations, their de- 
Cc value for the month being 21,229,247/. 
against 22,607,082/. in May, 1873—a diminution of 
a little over six per cent. Compared with 1872, 
however, there is an augmentation of 7} per cent. 

The Cornish mackerel 


The eleventh annual Horse Show at the Agri- 

cultural Hall was on 
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of ignorance he accepted at a moment’s notice 
the Presidency, from which the ablest states- 
man in France was ex to make room for 
him, and now he is confronted by the question, 
„How can the Government be ied on f 
Last spring the new President and the De 
Broglie Ministry were set up together by a 

neous majority of the Assembly united 
only in hostility to the Republic, the con- 
solidation of which was fea The majority 
has since been resolved into its elements; Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists are ‘fight- 
ing with one another, and since the Duc de 
Broglie resigned the Marshal has not known 
what to do, or to whom to look. Toa soldier 
unversed in politics it may probably seem strange 
that having tho army, the public revenues and 
the administrative organi-ation in his hands 
there should be any difficulty in governing 
the country; but so it is. Parliamentary 
power he has not, for, unlike the late Pre- 
sident, he appears there only by his Ministers, 
and they have no majority on which they may 
safely reckon, while other influence fails him. 
To poor King Lear, the bauished Kent could say, 
“ Yon have that in your couatenance which I 


would fain call master“. What's that? 
„Authority.“ But this is just what France 
does not say to Marshal MacMahon, who finds 


himself reduced to play the part of a respec- 
table policeman ina unifurm much too grand 
for that modest duty. and uncertain how long he 
will be wanted for that purpose. 

The nal Septennate, contrived by the 
Orleanists and Bonapartists, after the failure 
of the Legitimists last autumn, has itself failed. 
The Legitimists hate it because it closes the 
door against their Pretender for seven years. 
The Bonapartists wish to use it to put off the 

roclamation of the definitive Republic The Or- 

ists hoped at one time that it might serve 
to re the wa for the Presidency of the 
Duc d Aumalo. ut the united Left and the 
Legitimists are too strong for its friends. 
France wants permauent institutions, and the 
Septennate is a temporary expedient. 

The Parliamentary deadlock might, however, 
have been considerably prolonged, but for an 
event which the other day startled all 
and which must have been a disagreeable sur- 
prise to Marshal MacMahon. The elevtors of 
the a vy og BA a deputy to the 
Assembly, chose a M. Bourgoing, a Bonapar- 
tist who was an equerry of the late — 
pring him a large majority over his opponents. 

precise significance of this vote has been 
much disputed, but itssubstantialimportis never- 
theless y clear, Fraace wants a settled 
Government. She has declared scores of times 
within the last three years her preference fur 
the blic, but if parties will not let her 
have that, then she, or at least the electors of 
the Niévre, would rather have the Empire than 
Legitimacy, Orleanism, or the uncertainty and 
suspense of the Septennate. Who can be sur- 
prised at this desire ? Month after month, while 
there seemed a chance of a Mouarchical restora- 
tion, Freachmen were told in every form of official 
announcement that they were tired of the pro- 
visional and indefinite, and longed for nothing 
so much as to see the Government constituted, 
whereas now the same officials recommend the 
adjournment of the definitive orgauisation of 
the Government until 1880. M. Bourgoin 15 
dlection and the exultant language of t 
ialist Press have frightened the more 
moderate sections of the Right of the Assembly, 
and compelled them to form plans for their 
safety. But resolutions are not bora of 
fear, and all the Right Centre could bring 
itself to do was to propose a ‘‘ truce of parties. 
This was a ridiculous proposition. The Hona- 
partists, who are the real danger, were not to be 
included in it, and it would have left them free 
for six years to plot inst a Government 
which shrank from asserting its own title. Only 
fifty-three deputies could be found to sign that 
, and the Left Centre, to 
whose mem it was virtually addressed, pro- 
ceeded to reply to it by a manifesto which at once 
gained the adhesiou of one huudred msnbers, 


which : to the hearts of the country, 
and w has been warmly applauded by Re- 
publicans of shade ox opinion. 


this programme, which was 

drawn up by M. Casimir-Perier, and bears the 
signatures of eight deputies to whom mixzistries 
were offered during the late crisis, declare that 
the circumstances of France are very 
grave, and that the uncertaioty of the futare 
and the absence uf a definite Government, are 
the principal causes of the anxivty aul suffering 
of tne country. After reviewing the progress 
or rather the iacessant transit of eveats result- 
ing in no progress—during the last twelve 
months, they propose the organisation of the 
——— ae Marshal —— not 
preside. a seven years’ Republic —the 
Proposal of the Right Centro but tho Presi- 


dent of the Republic for seven years.” Thealter- | 
native of such a plan, they do not shrink from 
affirming, is, the dissolution of the Assembly. 
It remains to be seen what effect this deolara- 
tion will have. For the moment, while it 
defines the situation of parties, and asserts the 
rights of the country, it does not facilitate direct 
legislative action. Legitimists, Bonapartists, 
and friends of the Impersonal Septennate are 
united against it, just as they were against the 
proposals of M. Thiersin May, 1873. But they 
also have shown that they can neither act 
together nor separately give France per- 
manent institations, and the country will not 
wait for ever. Marshal MacMahon, it is under- 
stood, ia strongly opposed to the proclamation 
of the Republic, although very anxivu. ‘or the 
consolidation of his own powers. The Left 
Centre, however, have a great advantage. 
They offer to France what she wauts, offer it at 
once, and offer it without dangerous con- 
comitants, such as tumult and conflict. The 
strength of the Left Centre lies in the twofold 
fact that its ideas and aims have been repeatedly 
admitted at the elections as those of no other 
party have, and that ite programme is the only 
ove capable of immediate realisation. The Right 
Centre, which is nominally in power, is isolated 
and helpless, nor is it easy to see how it can 
escape the a ve presented to it—either 
the constitution of the Republic, or dissolution. 
If, however, a dilatory policy should be pro- 
ferred and be ted with success, it is i 
sible not to admit that the Bonapartists 
the which would profit most by — 
If the Loft Oentre ts the diffused public 
„ the Imperialists te 
is 


opinion of the coun 
is what the Duo de Broglie did for France 


e official isation in their hands. 


when, on — to power, he displaced 
the officials appoi by M. Thiers, and instal 
those who served the Empire. Twenty 


of power the of an 
Imperialist hi , which is now scattered 
over France, and is helping forward the 
time when the maxims and traditions the 
Empire with its old modes of influence shall be 


—— —— 


no reason to doubt that we shall have many 
other revelations of a similar character. Let us 


give some illustrations. 
Take, first, the case of tea. In to 
this article some statements were 


made the other day by the of a letter to 
the Times, who has now been summoned before 
the House of Commons Committee, and has 
entered into details that r ad- 
ing. The witness is a Mr. Jackson, of Spital- 
square, Londen, and of Manchester. This 
gentleman told the committee of the existence 


of tea im ” who coloured teas to make 
the leaves heavier and brighter. There are 
several ways of doing this, besi which tea, 


which hasalready been used, is redecorate! and 
sold again. Mr. Jackson exhibited samples of 
these teas to the committee, and ved the 
fact of adulteratiou before the eyes of the men: - 
bers. A witness making these and similar 

ol cross-exa- 


b iy of the practices’ be devoribel, 
who were guilty o ibed, 
he requested to mention their names. 
This, however, he declined to do, and the com- 


kes 


restored. There are those who think that 
even Marshal MacMahon, if unable to found 
his Septeunate, may persuade himself that he Sheffi respect. 
can better serve his eee ee the this 
Empire than in any other way. And the favour 


which certain -kuown Iwmperialists openly 
receive at his hands is pointed at as confirming 
this opinion. The restoration of the Ewp re 
would be a serious misfortune for France. It 
has been very clever! within the past 
week that English Li may look without 
disapproval on the progress of Imperialism i 
that country. The reason assigned for this 
singular opinion is that France is fit for « 
eonsultative, but not for «a tative 
Government. We will not o that this dio- 
tum iteelf is illiberal, as we think we might do, 
but will ask another question, Is a merely 
consultative Government fit fur France? 
Would it satisfy her and tranquillise the 
country ?. It is of no avail to say that Louis 
—— governed France for several year- 
without representative Government. For the 
greater part of his reign ho was a strong man, 
and he had the reputation of being stronger 
than he was. He had political and was 
the representative of the Imperial system. The 


ve 
of 


went 
shove 


the Left Centre. 


THE FOOD ADULTERATION QUESTION. 


SOMEBODY said, some time a 
wauted to avoid bein ison 
should have to leave off all eating and drinking. 
ee 2 between bein i — — 

iug starved is not to us, 

— made io the House of Commons’ 
Committee on the Adulteration of Food have 


rapeet 


r= 


BE 


| 
| 


7 


2 London and 
Norwich —the latter, 
it is stated, where some 
articles of uestionable quality 
as to 
mem - 
of the 
of his 
, and 


for infants 

hand, and 

terms, as 

being indi- 

serious food for 
infants at least 
Soa of om 
The witnesses other 
subjects were sino, and 
former sold 
as * and 
44 Britis h but 
common iu 


i 


1 H 


of childsea—could 
18 
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olared that he considered the obated ‘‘ corn 
flour” fairly food. erhaps it is, 
although we shall avuid it for the future, aud 
„ ſairly is not a refreshing term to have 
used wi t to an article upon the nourish- 


2 which the lives of persons are bars. M 


tely dependent. 

The pos na apr finished, but enough ie 
already known to excite very alarm 
as woll as anger. Law is revengeful, and ne- 
ceamarily so, and the revenge against the manu- 
facturers—for it is not the retail dealers who 
are at fault—will be, it is to be hoped, sharp, 
sudden, and severe. 


PROGRESS OF THE LIQUOR BILL. 
Tux House of Commons sat again on Monday 
n ght in committee on the Intoxicating Liquors 
Lill, whieh was ordered to be reported. The 


firat point discussed was Clause 12. This alters 


The 
of this is to transfer the govern- 


ment of the publicans from the statute law to 


doub 
royal ogative ; has been 
—— te in the character 
of the magistrates as th 
licans, and 
shown to di 
nected 


HH 


f 


1 
a 


1231 


ate 
ie 


1 


E 


mao 


H 


He 


I 


5 


F 
‘ 


E 


y | century. ee 4 such small mercies are the 


———— 


Stevenson moved an amendment imposing the 
condition that the premises should be used as 
hotels or lodging-houses for traveliers. The 
old homely inns are fast disappearing, and are 
being replaced by gin-palaces and drinking- 
r. Stevenson’s amendment was intended 
to prevent the undue multiplication of these. 
Sir Hereourt Johnstone, a thorough tem ce 


LL 
nus, to gu yod, remarking that in 
the noi — . of large docks in the 


North of England, while drink could be 
obtained on every side, food could not 
sometimes be obtained within two or three 
miles. But Mr. Oross was here visited 
by that evil spirit which presides over bad 
legislation in the liquor interest, and stoutly 
used to accept Mr. Stevenson’s amendment 
or Sir Harcourt’s advice. ILere again will be 
work fur a future Parliament, for it is notonous 
that eating prevents drunkenness as much as 
almost any assignable influence. - It is almost 
hopeless to expect that the peers will deal very 
freely. with Mr. Cross’s measure, but there is 
root for some considerable improvement here. 
moved a clause to the effect that 
no keepet of a public-bouse should be liable to 
avy penalty for supplying liquor after hours to 
ivate friends, bond entertained by him at 
ia Own expense, and without any charge to 
them; but this was rejected on the ground of 
the sufficiency of the present law, no magistrate 
having granted a conviction when it was proved 
that guests of the landlord were his own 
friends, improving the small hours by social 
intercourse aod festivity. But Mr. Cross very 
properly added that the quality of the entertain- 
ment must be proved, and therefore it was best 
to retain the se as it stood, since its removal 
might open the door to unlimited evasion of the 
law by the lower sort of publicans. 

On the whole the bill may be regarded as a 
curious monument of a political crisis, An 
election was to be carried, and to that end the 
beer and spirit trade must be won over to the 
Tories. ore even such men as Mr. For- 
syth condescended to flatter the publicans of 
Marylebone with prophetic visions of an ap- 
prveching millenium. The plundering and 

Jundering Liberals must be overthrown, and 
the Puritanical restrictions on national enjoy- 
ment must 82 away by their more genial 


. 
v mercies, * round, 
bad the fidelity of the licensed victuallers. 


has ‘‘ educated” them 
as moral as Lord Aber- 
when the clock now strikes 
„Cross at half-past twelve, or ten, or eleven, 
as the case may be, they can go to bed reflecting 
that for half-an-hour’s additional unwholesome 
trade they have sacrificed the interests of sound 
legialation, and helped to strike down the most 
high-:ninded Ministry that has been seen for a 


due reward of such small politics. Mr. Oross’s 
bill might be far worse n it is; but the 
better the bill, the more discreditable the elec- 
tion tactics by which he and his friends are ina 
position to pass it. 


— 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
(From a Oorrespondent in the Gallery.) 

Legislation upon traffic in liquor, which did so 
much to destroy the prestige of the last Govern- 
meat, has certainly not strengthened the present 
one. The Imtoxicating Liquors Aot, as the bill is 
called, was to have been introduced upon a prin- 
ciple, which, though it underlies the whole system 
legislation in the British Parliament, was never 
before asserted in such absolute nakedness by a 
strong Government. Acknowledging the difficulty 
of the subject, and fearful of the danger that 
lurked beneath it, Mr. Cross said, in effect, We 
have draughted a bill to amend the Act of 1872, 
which upon consideration we find to be not such a 
pernicious measure as we thought it was whilst we 
were in opposition and on the hustings. We have 
done the best we could, but we have no very strong 
convictions on the matter, and so if the House of 
Commons objects to any feature in the bill, pray let 
the House alter it in accordance with its views. 
It won't hurt our feelings, and, indeed, we shall 

be very much obliged for the help.“ 
This is not in its general aspect anew way 
of to complete an undertaking. 
The old man with the donkey once took some pains 


Cross showed, on Thursday night, his sense of its 
difficulty when, in moving the resolution that the 
House resolve itself into committee on the bill, he 
made a long and involved speech which left his 
audience in a state of considerable uncertainly as to 
what he actually proposed todo. Sir W. Harcourt 
had upon the paper a notice of an amendment seek- 
ing to place beerhouses and licensed public-houses 
upon an equal footing, and after some general 
criticism on the bill, he was proceeding to recom- 
mend his amendment to the House, when Mr. Oross 
interposed with the explanation that the Govern. 
ment were prepared to introduce such an amend - 
ment themselves. This was something gained in 
the direction of clearness of understanding, and 
when'further explanation had been made, it appeared 
that Mr. Cross, whilst standing by the original 
proposition to extend the hours of closing to the 
houses in the metropolis to half-past twelve on 
week-days, now proposed to make eleven the hour 
of closing in provincial towns having populations of 
2,500 and upwards, and that in villages of less than 
that number, and in the rural districts generally, 
he would have the hour ten o’clock. 

These alterations bring the bill so nearly, in its 
vital points, to the level of the Act it seeks to 
amend, that we are in a constant state of marvel 
at the denunciations which have been hurled at 
the reputed author of the former. Whatever may 
be the general opinion of the public om the amend. 
ing Act, Lord Aberdare has good cause for gratu- 
lation at its having been introduced. The evidence 
which has been forthcoming, and which has been 
collected at the instance of a Ministry who owe their 
present position chiefly to the unpopularity of the 
Act of 1872, has been surprisingly and overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the actuality of beneficial effects 
resulting from the Act. No one is more frequent 
in his acknowledgment of this than Mr. Cross him- 
self, and it was the endeavour to reconcile a con- 
feasion of the value of the Act of 1872 with a mis 
sion to supersede it, that led to the obscurity and 
halting periods of his spesch on Thursday night. 

The debate on going into committee was brief, and 
was chiefly confined to Mr. Cross’s statement, and 
a brilliant speech from Sir W. Harcourt, who is, by 
the way, taking up a position in the House, which, 
as compared with that assigned to Sir Henry James, 
gives an odd turn to the reflection that the latter is 
in official standing the superior of the former. The 
Opposition were very urgent in their request that 
the House should resolve itself into committee 
pro forma, in order to have the bill printed with 
amendments. The whole thing was evidently in 
such a muddle, and the desire for more light” so 
general and so pressing, that it is possible had Mr. 
Disraeli been in the House, he might have acoeded 
to the request. But Mr. Disraeli had gone to 
dinner, and Mr. Cross could do nothing but sit 
still and look conscious of the advantage of a 
numerical majority should the objections be urged 
to the point of a division. The Opposition knew 
this too, and, not desiring to waste time, they con- 
tented themselves with a protest, and so the House 
went into committee. 

Sitting in committee for four hours on Thursday, 
and six on Friday, the House got through the first 
ten clauses of the bill, This is an average of one 
clause per hour—smart work with such a bill. 
Moreover, future progress is likely to be more 
rapid—for the first ten clauses include all the 
regulations for opening and closing ; the remaining 
portions of the bill dealing with minor matters, 
upon which there is no wide di of opinion. 
Mr. Disraeli will be very glad to see the bill carried 
safely up to the Lords; for, though, upon divisions 
the Government have invariably been able to have 
their own way, the victories have been of the kind 
of which a long series would be equal to a defeat, 
If the division list be scanned many well-known 
Conservatives will be found voting against the 
Government, and, in fact, the most serious opposi- 
tion of the whole, and that which ran the minis- 
terial majority closest, was on the amendment of 
Mr. Forsyth, who, rising from behind Mr. Disraeli, 
moved to retain the general hour of closing the 
public-houses in the metropolis at the hour fixed by 
the late Government. 

The Licensing Bill passed through the House of 
Commons on Monday night, the remaining seventeen 
clauses being agreed to after a debate of five hours. 
By imitating Uriah Heep—being exceedingly umble 
and free from obstinate self-assertion—the Govern- 
ment have got the bill through without coming into 
any serious collision with the majority of the 
House. Bat they have given grave offence to om 
of their accustomed supporters, and on bringing 
the report will have to eat their own words 


in connection with the important clause whick 
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directs that public-h herever situated, shall 5 10 rod ekin to ‘derabi 
— — ‘ah tata ee Kiterature. «extent, they I hed better retire sp into 
Sunday afternoons. The history of this clause is | ‘* their creeds, and let the Dah name alone.“ 
strikingly illustrative of the managerial policy of all these warfares, Mr. Lynch’s courage 
the ministry. As it originally stood in the bill, THE LATE MR. THOMAS LYNCH.* was only less remarkable than the of 


six o’clock was the hour named for reopening on 
Sanday afternoons, and amendments were placed on 


arrived at the conclusion that the majority of the 
House were in favour of making the hour seven, 
and accordingly announced his intention of aban- 
doning his own proposal, voting against five o’clock 
and declaring for seven. But thereupon arose such 
a storm of opposition from unexpected quarters, 
that the Home Secretary was finally fain to declare 
that he was prepared to re-reconsider the matter, 
and that, if any bon. member would, on the bring- 
ing up of the report, propose to go back to the 
original six o’vlock, he would give it his favourable 
eonsideration ! This is scarcely dignified ; but, up 
to a certain extent, it is safe, aud seems at least a 
course well calculated to keep the Vicar at Bray. 


Women and Werk is the title of A Weekly 
Industrial, Educational, and Household ister 
for Women,” edited by Emily Faithfall, of which 
the first number has just appeared. 

The Queen has given permission to Mesars. 
Graves, of Pall-mall, to have engraved as a set, a 
selection of twenty of what may be called, Her 
Majesty's Pets.” The engravings will be after 

intings and drawings by the late Sir Edwin 
Lamhe of“ pet dogs belonging to Her Majesty.” 
Among them will be several s favourites, such 
as the ‘‘ Dandie Dinmunt” and Dear Old Boy.“ 
Mr. Thomas Landseer and Mr. Charles Mottram 
are already engaged on this important work. 


lL, 
all of the Ladies’ College, Chel- 
ish—Elizabeth Eleanor Atki 

; and Caroline Birch Du 
Laura Gertrude n, Emily Jane Hemi 
Grace M t Swan P , all of the Ladies’ 
College, tenham. Political — Alice 
Gardner, private ag Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy— Helen ack, Laura Gertrude Eaton, 
and Alice Gardner, private study. 

May Wrarnzn AND THE Crors Aub GARDENS. 
—The Garen says :—‘' The effects of the late frosts 
on market ens are, we fear, worse in some 
localities than was at first anticipated ; we shall, 
huwever, without doubt, have plenty of apples, 

plums, cherrics, strawberries, 
1 although not that excessive 
which the profusion of bloom at one time fore- 


great. The earliest and finest bleoms of straw- 
berries have also suffered, but still plenty = — 


ten to fourteen days 
Of moss roses, a oe by the acre in 


been either i 


off quite soft and black.’ 
Cobb CLus.—A meeting of this club 
was held on Friday in the room of the Century 


Club, 4 the chair being taken by Mr. 
B. Potter, M. P., the hon. y. The re- 


BEEE 
i 


essays in 
The committee 
D 

ni countries. 
This will the third series issued club 


3 
: 
Fr 


ingdc * cou 
ve been circulated through ite y 
since 1866 nearly 100,000 copies of matter 
in the interests of wort near ve and financial reforms 
ntifies it. 


8 
be provided for the club, which now 
numbers about 500 


ties for entering e new Liberal clab now in 
course of ion, and privileges for eptertain- 
ments and the itable of the foreign 


mittee, avd for the transaction of such business as 
— acy brought before it on notice. Mr. T. B. 
Potter, under Whose management the club has pro- 
t — and usefulness, re- 


gressed to its 
ceived § cordial acknow of his services 
and a vote of thanks as chairman of the meeting. 


We are glad to see this memoir, though we 


could have wished for a fuller and 


completer 


account of a life so remarkable in many respects 


as that of Mr. Lynch. Mr. Whi 
qualified for the 1 
and so far as he has done it 


te is well 


of compiling such a work, 
has done it well. 


He was a regular attendant on Mr. Lynch’s 
ministry for many years, and intimately ac- 
quainted with him 17 That he is a 


ractised literary man his 
which we noticed at some length 


e of Swedenborg, 


when it 


appeared, sufficiently testifies; and although 
he places himself commendably in the back- 
ground in the volume before us, and seeks to 


tell the sto 
can in Mr. 


so far as it is his own is skilfully done. 


narrative is direct, not padded with 


reflections or encumbered 
Indeed, we think he might have vent 


of Mr, Lynch’s life as far as ho 
ynch’s own words, yet the work 


His 


too many 


by moralisings. 


ured upon 


a more detailed criticism than he has offered of 


the life, character, 
himself to 


Mr. Lynch as 


and work which he sets 


author, a theologian, a preacher, a poet, a 


student of science, 
hed very di 


atics, and music, 


distinctive traits, and a careful study 


of his excellencies and defects in these parti- 
culars would be both valuable and interesting. 
Every one who knew Mr. Lynch must acknow- 
ledge that his was a life worth recording. For 


many reasons he was 
ciated during his life; 


was not sufficiently appre- 
he is now better 


known and more widely valued than he was 
when living. He preached to a small but 
select audience of two or three hundred people, 
and was rarely heard out of his own chapel. 


Yet we never knew any man who 
the i ion of genius than di 


type of manhood, 


ot 


had such a individual wa 


at ev ect he contemplated, 
K i 


and 


Mr. Lynch. 
m pression Ly 
To know him was to know a perfectly unique 
absolutely distinct 2 
woe ever met. Thisone fact accounts for 


he 


a 


teaching 


profoundly those who come into any close 
contact with him. On the other hand, he was 


so upounventional, so utterly in 
wearing the livery of a or a 
repeating its phraseolegy, much less 


of 


sect, or of 
of echoing 


its cant terms or jargon, that he could only 
act deeply on those whose minds were to some 
extent free from the fetters of seotional or 
scholasticinfluences. Those who went to hear him 


with their minds preoccupied b 
mastering system, whether o 


any over- 


or other 


never came into contact with him at all, and 
consequently never understood him. This 
fact partly accounts for the smaliness of his 


tion, and the o 


e 
and controversies that often raged 
Mr. White ve 


disgt 


by all means, fair and foul, to crush Mr. Lynch. 


So far as the hostility which the“ 


1 


E 
— 


J 


3 


‘‘ whether he has a book iu his hand or not. 


Rivulet ” 


„wonderful instance of this occurred the other 
‘day: when the editor of the Morning Advertiser 
N voured to fix his starting eyoballs upon 


“ 1 exquisite ‘ Rivulet,“ the 


To this class we would say, 


‘‘new poem makes their hairs stand on 


Lues 


end, or 


» Memair of Thomas T. Lynch. Edited by 
Waite, (London 


: Igbister aad Co., 1874.) 


WILLIAM 


his self-defence. At that time the editors of 


religious n were more formidable 
antagonists than are now, and the decline 
of their is much attributable to the 
firm resistance with which Mr. Lynch con- 
fronted them. 


There was much other warfare in which Mr. 
Lynch was engaged, never by his own seeking, 
never without suffering more than those 
understand who did not know how keenly sensi- 
tive he was to censure, even from those whose 


pelled from New College for heresy. Ono 
of his sermons at that time was from Job 


XXIII. 6—10—a most racy text for such 
an occasion—followed by a discussion ahoun- 
ding in wit as as — Wo 
refrain from ort any epitome . 
White’s memoir. It is itself so brief, such a 
mere outline, that it is scarcel of 
abridgement. But it is d in and 


2 
* 


2 
I 


* 
1 


EE 
i 


2 
: 
1 
f 


5 
Fis 


ke 


that 


sometimes be too easily 

ing of the i inative form; but how 
stately, how noble, how impressive swoop 
and 8 her great thoughts. Jubal, 


individual life and the levelling power of cir- 
il to se the 


song. | po 
of th, and, in a certain regard, so it is; but 
“© Jubal, and other Poems. By Gronau ELto¥, 
(Black wood and Sons. ) 
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the writer takes such care to link the love of 
fame with a high object, and to show that life 
is alone ennobled by the divine idea of sur- 
rendering to the Great Whole whatever is special 
to the individual in gift or grace, that the 
narrower doctrine is almost swallowed up. Of 
course, we may quarrel with her about the 
„Great Whole” and the higher sanctions that 
are possible to noble life; but that were 
rofitless, and poetry certainly is not the place 
or exact definitions. Enough, that there are 


aseages that touch and thrill us, and remain 
like “sovereign echoes” in mind and heart. 
Jubal, it will be remembered, brought art to 
man—revealed to him the mysteries of thought 
and song. Take these two short passages 
showing effect upon the race around him 
and on himself, and say if they are not steeped 
in imaginative light: 
Aud a nes from that hour came o or 

The race of n: soft idlesse was no more, 

But even the sunshine had a heart of care, 

Ntmiliog with hidden dread—a mother fair 

Who folding to ber b-east a dying child 

Beams with feigned joy that but makes sadness mild, 

Death was now lord of Life, and at his word 

‘Time, vague as air before, new terrors stirred, 

With measured wing now audibly arose 

Throbbing through all things to some unknown close. 

Now ee Content by clutchiny Haste was torn, 
Aud Work grew eager, and Device was born. 

It seemed light was never loved before, 

Now each man said, Till go and come no more.’ 

Ne budding branch, no pebble from the brook, 

No form, no shadow, but new dearness took 

From the one thought that life must have an end ; 
And the last parting now begin to send 
Diffosive dread t love and wedded bliss, 
Tbril them into ner tenderness, 
Thea Memory disclosed her face divi 
That like the calm nocturnal lights do 
Within the soul, and shows the sacred 
And shows the presence that no 


shine 
ves, 


And then the influence on himself :— 


** And ever as be travelled he would climb 
The farthest mountain, yet the heavenly chime, 


The mighty to of the far off 

vg their way, never touched his ears, 

‘er be rose the heavens 

And the air-gazing mountaln could iscloee 
Nought but a wider earth ; until one beight 
Showed him the ocean stretched in light, 
And he could bear its multitudinous roar, 
Its and hiss upon the shore : 
Then Jubal silent sat, and touched his lyre no more.” 


r up to Jubal the whole 
story :— 


It is the of the heri 
Thy life = 


Thy limbs shall lie dark, tombless on the sod 
— thou shinest in man's coal, a god 


d 
to was thine of men : 
2 12 atid that thou run 
too much amid their poverty,” 
And so in the universal life as in the indi- 
vidual :— 
E “* There something flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away.” 
And in this more lies the whole m — 
and pathos, which sanctifies the 9 — 
on us imperatively to make our life all noble, 
that the Past may be. ” carries the 
idea a step further amid modern circumstances. 
Armgart, whse being seems concentrated in her 
power of song; who says— 
a | my revenges in my throat ; 
121 2 aim loved canta”; 
and of whom others say that losing this 
power— 
„ We should lose 
That whole we call our Armgart,” 


And still she does lose it, and by deeds of 
duteous self-denial, yet rises up to a less sub- 
lime ideal. This doctrine of woman’s sphere, 
— | one which George Eliot has often illus- 


She does not seem to believe that it is 


and observe how the various sections are set one 
against each other :— 
„Teo lovers by a moss-grown spring ; 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 
And heard the wooing thrushes sing, 
O budding time 
O Love's best prime ! 
Twe wedded from the portal stept ; 
The bells made happy carollings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 
White petals on the pathway slept. 
0 ed bride ! 
0 pride 
Two faces o’er a cradle bent, 
Two hands above the head were locked, 
These each other while they rocked, 
These watched a life that God had sent. 
O solemn bour ! 
O hidden power ! 
Two parents by the evening fire ; 
The red light fell about their knees, 
On heads that rose by slow degrees, 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O patient life 
O tender strife ! 
The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees ; 
But all the heads, by slow degrees, 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
0 fast 
0 past 
The red t shone upon the floor 
And the space between them wide, 
drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined and said, ‘‘ Once more,” 
O memories, 
O past thal is / 
BALDWIN BROWN ON THE HIGHER 
LIF £.* 


the many excellencies which dis- 
. Brown as a religious teacher there 
i ified him to write 


to an extent of controlling, the current 


religions life which flows past, rather than 


through the churches. His large 2 of 
gym with active and thoughtful 
* stir his 


observation and 
wested in 


his 
this , when stirred, 


y be 1 * 

i plan of 

its revolution. When Mr. his 
ministry there were many within the Ohurch 
who longed for less exclusiveness, for 
. inte agree | = doctrines er 

substan or larger 

with Christians of remoter 8 d for 


a freer play of devout and poetic feeling. 


tions of daily life the consecration which had 


hi been confined to those which were ancient 
in time and remote in place. ing reverently 
inions bequeathed b past, he 
while their growth 


well for woman to be raised as of the shining | infl 


ones.“ She shines 
when she ministers in lowly province. Doro- 
thea, we remember, how she has to submit 
self, too. 
„How Lisa loved the King is 
is pitched in a lighter vein—if this may be 
2 ible for George Eliot, but it is 
0 


tion. 


Stradivarius is a fine 5 

form reminding us of Bro „but far freer 
in sweep, and with none of his crabbedness. 
Brother and Sister and Two Lovers are 
finished, but a little too studied, in our 
tion, for full lyrical effect. Take the latter, 


capacity for & 


reality, and to set forth the experience of the 
spiritual life of man. 

The spiritual discernment and intellectual 
ability, which formerly enabled Mr. Brown to 
percerve and to express modifications and ro- 
adjustments of belief that had become irksome 
their unequal preseure, fit him to deal 
with this much more dilficult subject. He has 
undertaken now, not to bring acknow 
beliefs into harmony with the laws of intelli- 
gence or the demands of conscience; but to 
convince men whose tendencies are religious, 
but who can find no intellectual justification of 
the ideas which religion involves, that there is 
a region which, though transcendental to the 
understanding is real to the soul, and in that a 
higher life is nurtured and developed. Of the 
degree of success which has attended this effort 
they are perhaps the best judges to whom the 
book is addressed: aud of the force and beauty 
which it contains each reader will form his own 
judgment. Our remarks will be confined to 
poate out the writer’s plan, and the means 

y which he has sought to attain his end. 

The volume consists of twenty sermons, each 
having a certain completeness of its own,” 
but united by a central theme and a continuous 
interest. The first few sermons deal with the 


nature of man and the significance of his 
life in this world. In this part of the work 
Mr. Brown examines the doctrine of evolution, 
1 gives it a qualified 

to 


tance. He is care- 


But for all tical purposes the following 
admirable 2 


to this 1 
breach 
80 
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concluding sermons dealing chiefly 

with the destiny of man are full of force, and a 
certain os of expression adds a charm 
to them; but there are some matters in 
them which do not command our assent. 
With very much, however, we are in 
We believe with 


8 agreement. 
. Brown that all the varying conditions of 
humanity, whether inward or outward, all the 
ions of and history indicate one 
we 


‘fearful scale an abortive experiment; 
„ robs suffering of its holiest ministries; it de- 
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Before committing this book to the judgment | miles out to en appointment of a Sunday with sorrow | qualifiedly that in many districts the · 00 > 
of our readers, these are two points on which | nd grief ey 1.5 n ne 8 “we — and — to England.” 
we wish to observe, Tho one is on what seems way ta the wort, Why wild 1h’ Gnd bo had eet pn Me he goes on: 
to us the unnecessary heat and passion in to pay his way? It was wot because he spent his moncy | _‘‘ We could point to village after village, and name 
which the thoughts are expressed. [very | in drink, becauss for seventeen yoars ho had been a total | # i 
word is in italics, every sentence rhetorical abstainer. ey s passe Py rng Nee. prt Se bed - 
Intensity is given to an argument by uniting| Another of the ers of the Union spoke or landing 
its possible effects to a personal subject. As | thus:— ed serves de « room, and only one regular chamber} 
sermons addressed to a con tion they “Tho Unten has done moro for the agricultural 
bably produced a glow of enthusiasm which | labourers of Bagiand than all the parsons that bave 
might be stimulating to religious feeling, but | preached in tha Charen, $f 4 1 . the 
coarcely conducive to an equable flow of thought. teaching of the min i... Os . dont | most honour of our „ that 

the stud confine my remarks to one on of them—is con- many of the ovils r Ar I a apy me be inse- 
As written, to be read by ent, they are tevtment in poverty. Do you question that! Look pestle from such a state of things do not exist, and 
too dazzling, too vieting for sustained inte- bore; wees a man who works day after day cannot | those who know their real condition wonder bot at the 
rest; they fatigue. e have marked one pas- lire on industry, he has @ right to make known to his | views of the poor, but at their many virtues, 
sage in which through overcolouring the picture | *piré/wal terch-y Ais circumstances in life; and os the | shino all the ‘more brightly under go u 
has become untrue to fact, The other point roe yg el Te het 14 io Foy hes shoul wre 
has reference to tho feclings excited in us by | consented who hasbeen robbed of his rights,” All honour to the few mon who have erected 
the world around us. Mr. Brown speaks almost Th Fend ent thi ark improved cottages on their y; but th 
reproachfully of men and women who are sad bo 7 Au N * r | would seem to have been but a drop in the 
at heart through the lack of a deep religious nt * i 9 ean Bat the. M a . bucket. The question of better house-acdom- 
faith. Is he not sad? and yet he has religious Ee — 5 hi gs — ian * A, n wo now begin to 800 lies noar the 
faith. Wo believe in progress; we believe in | gg olf the — of this ¢ 222 * um root of all reform of certain classes in towns as 
the golden pictures of the prophets; we bo- for itself the care 1S vor Class have Chosen | well as in urban districts, It used to be urged 


9 — a to violently against such men as these, as * a 
lieve in the reign of the Lord Jesus over all ad he ishiop when he couuselled tho“ horse- by the doing anything. — * — 


boarts, in all worlds. Vos, we believe, yet 10 pond 9 or have shrunk back on a harrow Wish, and wou not enjoy, au ug better— 
oom- 


th te when the heart faints at . . 

10 12 7 all the 4 0 and strife, the tears and one-sided view of the Now Testament to | that use was second vature—an 
justify their deliverance that Christianity had | fort a superfluity, Dat thie way of loo 
nothing to do with settling questions of 9 matters and this style of ing won 


aud the blood, beyond which lies the fulfil- 
ment of our hope and the Lord's.“ These are as did another’ BisBop, then we need not Sr 
Hodge too often held his way to the 


that thoy are; if ] thio men who havo struggled and 

written years. This is a sad book, in spite of red amid the hunger and the dull plod, | house; and yet not so often but that in 
ite triumphant promise. We should not think Plod, plod of peasant Tife—still endeavouring to circumstances. observers have signalised 

60 well of it if it were not. To him who realises 40 their duty in peri souls darker than | abstinence asa wonder. Mr. Thornton, whe 
the solemn mystery of human life there may | their own—should be stirred to make strong | chi iti ietors” 
come much joy, but it is, as Mr. John Mor demands on the sympathies of priests, Whose 


a * business in life is surely not consistent 
says, like the music of the nightingale whic with shutting the eye to questions of men’s 


file the darkness. A preacher who recognises | ™ ; 
this, who imputes it not to the lack of reli- | Fights when those bear I 2 


f that alone can make o 
gious faith, but to the presence of a true human . 
sympathy, may convince such that “ Man can | decency possible, not to speak of morality or 
do without happiness, and instead thereof religion. For ia this all competent witnesses 
„ find blessedness; and may further show them 8 * the conditions a 8 
that blessedness is found in the fellowship of a life generally, ng RP 8. Here, 
Divine suffering; and that the calmness. of then, is a confession that the Church is without 
faith is possible to a mind conscious of its in- 
capacity to form a theory of the world. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND 
PEASANT PROPRIETORS.* 


There is a considerable stretch from John 


2 


ie 


that 


ret 


af 


we think it was hardly needful that 
have implicitly admitted the existence of such 
runkenness on the part of the Haglish 
peasantry :— 


— — 


i 


2 


Wesley to the Agricultural Labourers’ Union; wn country 

but Wosleyanism, and some of the features of ag 
the et ee due to Wesley himself, but, with an 
have bad a g deal to do with that strange are synony 


uprising, which has so shaken all the precon- 
ceived notions of English squiredom and Con- 
servatiom. The leaders of the Union are mostly ; beigh 
Methodists, and were schooled as speakers in | being so much as six 
their capacity of local preachers. Wesleyanism | |) verse sleske, Io 
—true to the democratic sentiment it had had any, I could not have stood upright in this hovel. 
to yield to and support in spite of itself—hbas was of course no second-floor to the 
given the English peasantry a voice; and the | tiny floor was divided in the middie with two com 
voice is likely to prove a moro serious protést mente earh being about three yards square ; one 
inst the Ohurch of Eugland, with which “ ® ad ne ty 1 — aoe rot 2 — room. 
Wesleyanism was so slow to part, and with gart betwess and ia e Ou my remarking 
which it still condescends sometimes to coquette 


11 


i 
21371 


Mr. Arch has come day by day to be 
in winter, the belief that the one way of access 


4 
> 


Fs 


—than avy other protest against it yet made. heare much,’ by | men out of poverty and dependence secu- 
And if hie,“ Revolt of the Field” tende in an gone sP ur | rng to sash of them « pot of four oF Sve ware 
way to make still more clear the duty of all aioe ) by the prudent work- 
voluntary communities to desided union against and his prin. | ing might be saved in the 
an institution which is so directly at war with after his | land orcot. There 
justice to suffering classes, its politico-eccle- | ) Out of And the men are 
siastical significance will be even as great as its rent for his they are prepared 
economical one. Joseph Arch himself is a pavitege the reader turn to 
Primitive Methodist, who has been engaged as par oles vere of the Field,” and 
a lucal preacher for twenty-five years; and ayear. And remarkable faote, 
there is u simple dignity and a strange touch . and spoke ines the spade, 
of pathos in the manner in which he rebuts and most 


charges that had been cast at him by the enemies 
of the work in which he is en We quote 
from Mr. Clayden’s useful book: 
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nection with the social and moral reasons 


, forms good reason for such 


— by Dr. Ri 
ical reform in 


orth. 
the better class of 
a solution of the difficulty by their emigration. 


The tempting virgin soils of Canada and the 
of 
150 or 200 acres, and the start once made, the 


Western States await them with the 


stream will flow like a dam that has burst an 
embankment. The labourer hitherto has had 
a prejudice against leaving his native country, 
but he is getting better informed now; and 
some day, the farmers, in spite of their 
machinery, may find that men are not to be 
had. This is a consummation not devoutly to be 
wished ; for that would soon tell upon us all 
in the largely increased prico of bread-stuffs, 
but unless tho farmers soon show a better spirit 
we fear it will become inevitable. 

Ireland is of all others the country which 
would seem to hold out least in favour of small 
farms and small properties. But Mr. Thornton 
finds causes in operation in Ireland which, 
looked at philosophically, bear out the very 
reverse of what might at first view be drawn 
from ite history. 

“** Trish farmers,’ be well says, are wanting certain 
pre nh — — no — * small or — nor 

ocoupiers, can bo expected to flourish. o are 

no bounds to the tevants liabilities, and no seourity 
against bis cjection. That Irish holdings should bave 
been capable of furuishiug any argument 
against rr properties, is only one * — 
oo W revails 
22 2 

in which there neither are, nor ever were, 
From the earliest app tions 
wh to the present day, estates have al- 

been of considerable sis, aud though these 
are now cut up into many small the 
of the soil, far from being 


holdings, 
landowners, 
even leasebolders, but rack-rented tenants at 


This was written in 1848, and the Eacum- 

Act has done a deal to remed 
historically it is the simple truth 
and things are ouly now set in 
py dl adjust themselves. 
doubt that, as Mr. Thornton 


stem in France has been more 
represented, the fullow- 


num 
but t has diffused 
peasant proprietorship 


law 
When such has been the result among the 
excitable Celtic peasants of France, surely it 
has yet more chance amongst cautious, deli- 
ea Anglo-Saxons, who are not 
. by incipient revolutionary in- 
fluences, the knowledge of which might 
often tend to make them labour with 
a lack hand—a 1 — . roe and 
everything promising stability security. 
— 3 Fig 10 lyi * 

in replying to 
the te’ ment that there mo, ra 
and spiritual influences than 
a week,” declared, 
is false: the world 


an is moved 


he did 


t, to distrust the 
of tho classes above him, and to 
ve that dee 


really awakened to 


sympath 


cease to 


Oe mast concerned, seeing 
t, the Church [medium of 
, py influences) bas iu Euglaud (ut least so 

as he is concerned) no existence apart from 


o land laws as would make this 

racticable, by the easy transfer of land and so 
ke If something is not soon done the bulk of 
rers will have helped us to 


, com 1 
oe and prudence has counteracted influence of | 


serfdom of our mines—in Scotland not so very 


long ago done away with. It is a sorrowful 
admission from a bishop that Christianity has 
practically no direct word to say in any of the 
great ovils that burden society in these days, 
and that it must leave the poor wretches who 
have been instrumental in creating so much 
wealth wholly to their own resources in fighting 
an unequal battle, without even so much asa 
word of sympathy. 

Mr. Heath in this now book has rearranged 
aad grouped his facts in a clear, compact, and 
— way, and, while he has refrained from 

escription and reflection, he has drawu-in 
such passages from the Romance of Peasant 
Life,“ as tend to impart completeness. The 
work may be regarded as a valuable reference 
book on the agricultural labourers’ question. 
In the article on the attitude of the Church, we 
have in short summary the general feeling 
traceable in all the literature of the subject 
which we have read, and that is marked 
„ clerical indifference,” amid which the boldness 
of Canon Girdiestone and the Rev. Llewellyn 
Davies and — 1.4 7. out * “ ly 
conspicuous ially in the case of t 
former, in that be and his family were 
“shunned by the gentry and the farmers of 
„North Devon,” because he would not take up 
the quiescent attitude uf the Bishop of Oxford, 
which is sgnificant to us how deep is the 
breach between the two clusses of society, and 
how bitterly the battle will have to be fought 
out. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 
Second Notice. 

There are three articles in A/acmillan’s Mayazine 
of considerable present interest. Another writer 
tries his hand on ‘‘Church Reform,” restricting 
bis discussion of that subject, however, to patron- 
age. In common with otber writers of his class he 
thinks that the Church is in no danger of being 
disestablished, because it inflicts no appreciable 
harm or injustice upon any human being, or any 
single class in England.” At the same time he 
admits that this Charch is, or at least ought to be, 
in imminent danger of disestablishment, ‘‘ because 
it is not doing the work which the nation expects 
at its hands, and for which it holds its enduw- 
ments in trust. These points are enlarged upon, 
the latter being amplified in some very plain 
language :— 


trading classes who are its most trustwortby su 
There are many occasions ov which it has fai 


2 r ao. national evils, = ohne 
peace, justice, honesty are 
122.8 
in any doctrine, however orthodox.” 

The scandal of the sale of livings is also enlarged 
upon, and then the writer proceeds with his scheme 
fur the partial—for it is only partial—abolition of 
It consists in the formation of 


moral and | 


„ Female Suffrage,” in which that certainly high 
authority confessé to a change of opinion upon that May will 


subject, and writes with great decision against 
woman's rights. The third article is by Mr. Lecky 
on Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland.” Mr. Lecky 
takes the line adopted in this journal ia our review 


of that work. Other articles are the Homes of | 


the London Poor,” a very practical one by Miss 
Octavia Hill; by Mr. E. A. Freeman, on Recent 
“Works on the Buildings of Rome,” and on 
„Masters of Etching.” No number of Macmillan 
that we have seen for a long time has been written 
with more sustained ability and freshness than the 
present June number. 

Tinsley’s Magazine is a little too much given over 
to tales, and tales, for the most part, of the lightest 
kind—good enough in their way, but not good 
enough to make up for the absence of almost all 
other literature. Of the tales Mr. Grant continues 
Fairer than a Fairy,” avd we see that we are on 
the eve of the Indian rebellion ; Mr. Farjeon has 
never written anything better than his description 
of the West family in Jessie Trim; it quite 
equals the theatrical scenes in Master Ham- 
“‘phrey’s Clock.” This bit of writing is the lite- 
rary gem of the number. The other tales are 
scarcely worth notice. Ui the solid articles, Prin- 
„n Dashkow is good, and *‘ UVlubable Women 
is very well done. The author is right. Women 
are not clabable in Johuson's seuse, but we are not 
sure that they are the worse for it. 

Scribner's Monthly opens with a continuation of 
Mr. King's remarkable papers on the Great 
Soutb,” this number being devoted to Charleston 
and Beaufort, illustrated with such delicious 
vignettes as we see in no other magazine. Mr. 
Stedman's paper on Tennyson is clever, but 
confined too much to the external characteristics of 
the poet. The critic gives no hint that he sees the 
hidden meaning of the Idylls. We have another in- 
stalment of Jules Verne, bat short, and rather 
pour. Mr. Taylors Old Time Miller” is scarcely 
so good as the editor thinks it to be, and Miss 
Trapton’s Katherine Earle does not improve. 
Very tender and graphic, however, is Saxe Holmes's 
** Four-leaved Clover,” and the sovial, and literary 
criticisms are equal to anything written on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Good Things is better than it has been. Hilda's 
Roses is pretty, and so is the Lark.“ and there 
are various other articles just suited for the young ; 
but whem is Mr, George MacDonald going to write 

in? 

We put Aunt Judy's Mayazine with Good Things, 
scarcely knowing which is the better of the two. 
It pbas—as it always has—plenty of good tales, and 
the tales of the Khoja,” adapted from the Turkish 
by Mr. Ewing, are more than good. There is also 
a capital natural history paper on Dragon Flies. 

We are indebted to the //omaopathic Review for 
some of the ablest medical papers that appear in 
any journal. This review keeps up well with the 
progress of Homœopathy. Besides this, Dr. Soott 
contributes to the present number an article of 
great learning, skill, and interest on the history of 
medicine. 

Our readers do not know much, now, of the 
Christian Observer, and there is very little in this 
month’s number that would entice an outside 
reader, or even an inside one. It lacks vigour, and in 
all its pages does not present to us one good quota- 


tion. 

The Sunday S:hool Magazine, however, is full of 
matter. This isa double number, and contains, in 
addition to the usual literature for teachers, « 
report of the proceedings of the annual meeting 
and conference. 

——ͤ——— ____________+ 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


According to the semi-official paper of 
unusually good harvest is expected in all depart- 


better 
forward ; but it was rejected by 303 to 2. 

A laudable movement has been g 
the leading Hindoos for the reduction of extrava- 
gauce in lage ceremonies. 

In consequence of an article j 
centive to civil war, the /rdépendant, a 7 
journal of Rheims, has been stopped by com- 
— t of that town. 


The new Constitution of Switzerland has now 


— 
sae ee 
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been f t. There are thus far no vases 
that the ion will lead to a collision between 
China and Japan. 

The Pope is better, but he still suffers from 
slight attacks of fever. The doctors advised him 
to go to Castel Gandolfo, but His Holiness has 
refased to leave the Vatican. On Saturday he 
received Mgr. Gaibert, the Archbishop of 
who talked to him for a long time on the condition 
of France. Mgr. Guibert at the same time handed 
to His Holiness a sum of 150,000 francs. 


Icetanp.—The new constitution granted to Ice- 
land is to come into effect in August, and at the 
same time will be celebrate! the millennial anni- 
versary of [celand’s colonisation, which was begun 
by some Norwegian families in 874, a thousand 
Lummers ago. 

— * CuaMege or Deputies has 
adop y seventy-seven against seventy-six votes 
a motion declaring the complaint lodged by the 
Jesuit Father Count Fu against his expulsion 
from the country by virtae of the German Jesuit 
Act to be well founded, the constitution being 
thereby violated, inasmuch as the Versailles treaties 
maintain Bavaria’s right of reservation. The 
Ministry are said to have energetically oppposed 
the motion. 

At run Coveress on InTerwationaL Law 
which is to be 18 the 15th of July, 
it ia u incipal subject to 
discussed sak bo hn r ing prisoners 
of war. The Deutsche Nachrichten thinks that it 
will only be by giving stability and legal force to 
a any 


xusting a result can be 
obtained. Congréss was su | by the Ras- 
sian (loverument, in a circular 


ich it addressed to 
the Powers last month. 

IIIA Finances.—In the Italian Senate on 
Thursday there was a discussion on the subject of 
finance. General Cialdini moved a resolution ia 
favour of pesspeses the Fortifications Bill till the 
country should be in a better position for carrying 
out its enactments. He made this proposal on the 
that 82 would not 


almost unani- 
against post- 


y. General Mevabres spoke 
Parliament was on 


mous! 
wee the Fortifications Bill. 
urday prorogued sine te. 

Sraxmu Dircomatic Circucar. -The Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has sent a circular to 
the diplomatic tatives of Spain abroad, 
stating that the Government will use every effort 
to restore order to Spain and terminate the war 
with the Carlist and Cuban insurgents. It will 
make no claim to ition, but that its 
effurts to destroy anarchy and absolu will be 

by foreign powers. When,” con- 

udes the circuler, “ the present exceptional state 

my fay ened wegen a 

will in the regular working of ve 

institutions the guarantees of moral ender, ent will 

ex press their sovereign will without pressure of 
any kind. 

Tus Goto Coast —The Manchester Guardian 
publishes the fullowing news, with the date of 
Cape Coast, May 15:—‘' The only remaining 
officers of the Glover expedition, Dr. Rome and Mr. 
Blisset, of the Control, have returned from Addlah, 
and are proceeding to England. Dr. Rome has 
failed in making any treaty of peace with the 
Aw ou, a: the chief woukl not even meet him, 
ao we are left with that little trouble still on hand. 
The ＋ Ashantee has sent down auother por- 
tion of the indemnity, but so abeurdly small that 
the governor indignantly refused to accept it. 
Bands of Ashantee tralers ovcasiunally come down, 
aud their principal article of commerce is slaves — 
many vf them children, and all kiduapped from 
other countries. But this is allowed and protected 
by the British Government, and evea Cape Cuast 
itself is a slave market, aud the police are employed 
io catching any poor creature who runs away.” 

Tus Patroxs or HusBanpry 1x Nepeaska — 
This now famous order of American farmers is in 
active work in the State of Nebraska. Every 
county has its lodge, i., which meets 
When the moon shines fair on its walls.” In 
Nebraska the are carrying out the co- 
operative idea of the order. At Lincolu. the State 
capital, there is a general purchasing offi, under 
the charge of the secretary of the Gran e. 
Ite business is the purchase from mannfacturers 
and dealers of articles wanted by farmers who are 
members, at wholesale prices at the cheapest 
rates. The grange, however, is making it a point 
to fester home in-tustries, and already one shop has 
beeu established for the manufacture of harvesters 
and headers, and of another shop—at Platsmonth, 


the eastern terminus of the Burlin and Mü 
soiri River Railroad, in Nebraska—for the making 
of cultivators. — From a Corres . 

Tux Benoar Famine - following is the 


Viceroy’s cfficial telegram dated June 6th :— 
Latest famine news contained in 
gram from Sir Kk. Tem dated 
Jane 5:—‘Good rain f first 
most parts 
cultural 


investi 
subdivisional officers. Total 
cent for whole d 
arranged. 


is, proprietor 
by the Baba Protap Chundur Moszoomdar, of 
Calcutta. 


supply, 

a enough. Nas 

for agriculture and private 
grain to increasi 

after inquiry village b 
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— LEGISLATION FOR THE 
Race.—The Philadelphia ent 
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* waiting for this 
ed. The bill now to 
Honse for consideration there. 


punishable by a 


other nevessary the 

— and a violation of this is 

not over $1,000. This is 
legislation which 


rman (Sir T. Chambers, . members 
of Parliament are ex to and . 
America will be repreented by the Hon. C. K. 
Landi of Vineland, and British India 


tropolis is, as we 
have already state, fixed for Sunday next, the 14th 
inst. The Lord Mayor and Corporation, together 
with the City and metropolitan members, 
the lach inst., attend the morning service at St. 
Paul's, andl the afternoon service at Westminster 
Abbey, when collections will be made on behalf of 
the hospital fund. Upwards of 1,000 ministers 
have consente| to preach special sermons on the 

is to be made to the — 
tions to the same cause. * 


deserving 
institution, the Alexandra — 7 for oo 
at Haverstock- hill. The plants are now in the fu 
wealth of their summer bloom, and their almost 
endless variety, coupled with the artistic grouping 
of the colours, produce an excellent display, w 

will well repay a visit. On Saturday a number of 
the inmates of the orphanage were present iu the 
grounds, and their neat and y little 
aces as they pratiled in and out thd 
flowers, gave the visitors the best possible guarantee 
that their subscriptions would be well and wisely 
ex A well-exeonted model of the institution, 
by one of the sons of the excellent secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Soul, was also exhibited, and attracted con- 
siderable attention. The best thanks of the com- 
mittee have been tendered to Messrs. Waterer for 
so kindly placing their exhibition at their disposal 
for that day. 

Tur Locx-oot in THe Eastern Counrties.—A 
meeting of the West Suff ix Farmers’ Defence 
Association was held at Bury St. E:imund’s on 
Saturday afternoon, Mr. Hunter Rodwell, C. O., in 
the chair, when the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :—** That 
recognise tha Unions as at 
until the time and hour of strik 
and the course of action no 


Cambridgesh 
Weston Colville, Clavering, Arkesden, xford, 


Ickleton, , Chesterford, Christhall, Chisell, 
Haydon, Abin and Little Chesterford. The 
total number of locked-out men in this new district 


is about 900. A large number of the labourers in 
the district have joined the Union since the lock- 
out commenced. Since November last 200 men 
have from the district. On 
Executive Committee of the Natioual 
Labourers’ Union voted 1,320/. towards the 
of the locked-out labourers in the 
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He no longer needs their assis. 1 
tar.ce, be’s climbed the golden stair. 


gentleman had in bis service a cook who could 


meet the of the lady who got into 
at 4 station on Friday, May 15, 
, one of whom was evidently 2 
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with the measles, and the bealth 
far from what her relations could 
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brandy was found to embody sulphuric acid, tur- : ngland about 500, ‘and from Seotlend "about 93. On the 
— lime, strychnine, logwood, and ed Births, Muriages, und Denths. side of the market there 
Tur 1 — ~Chabb’s —— stock, inelndi shout 
clock out of order one day about Christmas | [A uniform One Shilli n ie e 
time, ona began to strike wrong. That was the — — ew 2 a ay yt oy which been ia — "Oke an 
cause of the fearful excitement at his house one will be received. AU euch an previously currert. 
night. They were all in bed sound at mid- nouncements must be authenticated by the name to 5s. 
night, when the clock 1 ve. The and address of the sender.) s. Gd. per 
new hired girl, happening to wake just as it began, MARRIAGES ford thine have tern oO ihe 82 
n just at that season as at mi t, the bride, assisted by the Rer. T. Stevenson, Mr. John 4 re s. d. . 
she did not perceive her mistake, but went down Morris Brows, of Leeds, to Charlotte A un, only er - : 91 Pp — — 3 3 
into the kitchen and began to get breakfast. of Mr. J. G. Winks, Gainsborough Villas, the Fosse, 1 3 3 10 — 6 2 4 
While she was bustling about in a pretty lively rr Sane 4 ot tac cen n New. | Prime Scots. .510 6 11 5 45 
manner, Chubb happened to wake, and he road C ‘Chapel 1 Ww — Lilford-road, Ooarse inf. sheep 4 8 4 10 Large hoges. .4 2 4 
the noise. He o his room door cautiously, Cold H lane, to . 0. daughter of the late Second quality .410 5 0 Neatsm.porkers 4 10 5 
ond 22 5 * head of the stairs to * H. Fieldwiek, of Cambersell. lambs 6s. to 78. 6d. 
istinctly hear some one moving about METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, J 
kitchen and dining-room, and apparently packing | ROBINSON.—June 6, — 1 year, Mary, widow of 8. — 4 small zupply of meat was on sale here to-day, — 
up the china. ingly he went back to his the late C. B. Robi Esq., The Shrubbery, Leicester. the demand was firm, at full late tates. 
nson, Esq 
room and woke Mrs. Chabb, and gave her orders to Per Sibs. by the carcase. 
Cement she heard his gun go cf Then Chaby F UN BR AL A FOR M| e e 10] tatrorMatton 3 C0 4 
seized his fowling-piece, * ‘i myo a — The LONDON NRCROPOLAS COMPANY conducts Pata, eee 
dining · room door, where e could hear the Funerals with simplicity,and with great economy. Prospee- | Prime small do. 5 0 5 6 Large pork, .8 8 4 0 
4 WIr * tus free.—Chief 2, Lancaster-place, Strand. W.C. Veal, 4 0 5 O|Smaildo, 4 8 5 4 
. — w e mu nsvan eS — — Lamb, 6a. to Gs. 8d. 
conkd pick wp the Lecorsted biotd gin! the front dove BANK OF ENGLAND. PROVISIONS, Monday, June 8.—The arrivals lant week 
as burst open by two policemen, who came into (Prom Wednesday's Gazette.) — — — — rye end — — 
om dining-room. ing Chubb with a gun, and a | An Account, pursuant.to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 32, There ts 7 ope Reamer ol to ye im the valve of 
ing woman on the floor, they imagined that a for the week ending on Wednesday, June 3, 1874. foreign butter; the supplies continue fair. In Irish butter 
murder had been committed, and one of them 188UK DEPARTMENT - | a hitte business has been done in Corks. The bacon market 
trotted Obubb 2 to oe 8 2 Notes issued .... £36,551, — 4 sane 28 — firm, and prices udaltered. For lard there is more 
other remai . t ties.. 3, ; 
the clock stru 1 ye ha — — 'Gold Coin Bullion 21,551,060 HOPS, Boroveun, Monday, June 8.—No bnsiness of 
the girl, who only had a few bird-shot in her ss . Balioa.... = importance is passing, buyers are waiting to see the result o“ 
and the polieceman left to bring Chubb home. e £36,551 060. £26 55) 060 the severe attack of - fly. con equeutl prices are more or 
arrived at about three in the morning. just as the — — . less nominal. Ihe prevailing hot weather is forcing the bine, 
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striking eight. When the situation was 
to him, his first action was to jam the 
end is gun the clock, whereupon 
immediately struck two hundred and forty-three, 
and then Chubb pitched it over the fence. He has 
anew clock now, and things are working better. 
Mar Adeler. 
Tun Ricuesr Max iu run Wortp.—A Here- 
a ires that Mr. 


but 


— 


y ing 
Ae 
the enjoyment of an annual income of 1, 200, 000, 
a native of Herefordshire, in the county town of 
which his cousin, Mr. Pri now carries on the 


perpen + atailor. The follow iug are the leading 
in the career of this unprecedentedly- 
mao. The Hon, Mr. Jones was born at 


ant-y-Gloster, near Hay, where his father was a 
Mr. Jones, senior, lost nearly all his 


of Cleveland, now numbering 
some 200,000 inhabitants. In 1841, two of the sons 
J. P. Jones and Henry Jones—went into the 
Oalifornian goldfields, and the first named would 
to have done well at the diggings, for 
afterwards he opened a bankiog establish- 
at San Francisoo, and became a dealer in 
He carried this on fur several years, 
considerable wealth, but on the ont- 
the American civil war, he suddenly 
great oratorical ability, and he 
used the whole force of his eloquence 
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f 


ia 


secession of the State of California 
Being by this time a known and 
and recognised as 


ss 
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iF 


staunch Con- 
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1 1 
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the 
his management, became most lucra- 
investments. Last year a new seam of silver 


mines, 


8 
5 


was discovered in this , and the Hon. J. P. 
Jones men over to this country, to Swansea, 
to for the more effectual working 
of returned with the n 


Propr’tor’s Capit’) £14,553,000:' Government Secu- 

en 3,122,400) rities, (ine. dead 

Public Deposite.. 8,047,544) weight aunusty).£)3,904 108 

ther * „ 17,487,664 Other Securities. 18.338, 146 

Seven end Notes 10,503,500 
other Bills hae $00,967 Gold & Silver Coin 819,836 

£43,591,590 


£43,591,590 
June 4, 1874. F. May, Chief Cashier. 


Breakrast.—Eprs’s Cocoa —GRatrrut ann Com- 
FORTING.—” By a thorough k of the natural laws 
which govern the operat ious of digestion and nutrition, aud 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakiast-tables with 8 
delicately flavoured beve which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.“ —“ Civil ice Gazette.” Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers in Packets 
only, labelled—“James Epes and Co., Honmmeopatine 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
Works, Euston-road, London. 

— 2 — or = 22 — now give an 
account of the process adopted eesrs. James E. and 
Co., manufacturers of dietetic ection, at their worke in the 
Enstou-road, London.” — See article in Cassell’s Household 


Guide.” 
Markets. 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lax, Monday, Jane 8 
We had a very small eagerly of Regie’ sihast at market 
this morning, but arrivals from abroad are larger cf all 
articles of grain. The trade continues quiet, and under the 
influence of fine weather prices of English wheat have given 
way Is. per qr. since Monday last. White foreign wheat 
meets demand for the Continent, and supported late quota- 
tions; but red wheats were Is. per qr. lower. Flour was 
imactive at last week's prices. for barley was slow, 
and prices of feeding qualities were Cd. lower. Peas and 
beans were without alteration. Indian corn reduced 18. 
qr. Oats met a fair sale at 6d. per gr. reduction. The 
recent arrivals of wh te wheat at the ports of call have been 
taken for the Continent at full prices; red wheats are 18. 


lower on the week. Indian corn is more in demand at the 
recent reduction. 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WuraT— 8. . 6. 5. 
Essex and Kent, 
White fine = 3 0 40 to 44 
. new 1 be 42 46 
red fine ae — White, boilers... 40 47 
Ditto new.. . . 8 43 44 
F red 58 P 
„ white 63 42 44 
BaRrLter— 
„ 35 
3 2s 33 
ae OF 2 
42 =e 
25 28 
76 29 
ee 1 28 
* 56 
„ £8 
0 
„ 680 
* 44 
METROPOLITAN 
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at the same time fly aud lice are increasing, and the deposit 
is very large. It ts the opinion among t ood jndges that we 
cannot look forward to a full crop, the bine being so much 
weakened. Continental markets are quiet. Mid and East 
Kent. 4/. 15s. 5/. 15s., 61. Gs.; Weald of Kent, L. 10s. 
41. 16s., 8“. 5Ss.: Sussex, 41 Os. AI. 5s., 41 188. Farnham 
and Country, 4/. 10s., 51. 0a, 5“. 12s.; F , 51. Os., G. 


POTATOES, Borough, Monday, June 8 — Sound old 
tatoes remain firm, but other kinds are dull on easier terms. 
rices range from 90s, to 1 Os. per ton. The supplies of new 
— are now rapidly increasing. Business has lately 
done in them at }2s. to 14s. per ewt, for round, and 15s. 
to 16s. for kidneys, but a considerable reduction from these 
prices is ex to take place during the week. Last week's 
imports consisted of 50 harrels from Gibraltar, 66 cases 
Valencis, 13.5.9 harrele Antwerp, 300 sacks Boulogne, 5,222 
packages from Lisbon, and 263 tons from Dunkirk, 


SEED, Monday, June 8 —There was nothing passing in 
English clowerseed, stocks being low. For iu qualities 
of both red white have met some inquiry; but the supplies 
of both these sorts are low, and ‘ew transactions were entered 
into. A few parcels of white mustardeced were dispose. 
of on former terms for medium qualities. Nothing psssiny 
in brown to alter the value of thir article. Cuenaryseed wa: 
fully as dear with a fair demand for good qualities. German 
Hempseed was taken off to a moderate extent, last week's 
currencies. Tareas were unchange in value, nothing doing. 

WOOL, Monday, June 8.— The English wool market has 
been quiet in tone, but a fair amount of steadiness neverthe- 
less prevails, aud values throughout have been supported. 


OIL, Monday, June 8.—Linseed oil has been quiet at 
late rates. Rape has been rather firmer, with a moderate 
demand. Other oils have been doll. 


TALLOW, Monday, June 8.—The tallow trade is frm. 
P.Y.C. is quoted at 418. Gd. per ewt. on the spot. Town 
tallow 38s. net cash. White rough fat is now worth 
Is. 10d. per Abe. 


— ͤ—-— 


Jupsox's . are exceedingly useful house- 


= 


hold com is simple, and result satis- 
factory, to woollen and silk articles. Shetland 
shawls or that have become yellow are good 

for beginners in the art of dyeing. A basin of water 
only required; time, five minutes! Judson’s Dyes, Gd. per 
bot i colours, of all Chemists an Stationers. 


to open the Cloth, are the best Needles. 
Packets, Ia, post free, of any dealer. — H. Walker is Patentee 
of the Penelope Crochets, and Maker of improved Sewing 
Machines, Fish Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, &c.—Alcester, and 
47, Gresham-street, London. 

VaLtetupo Visque lAasperis.—“A 
as Dr. Ri 


ion known 


nursery 

Guide.” Supplied by most chemists and grocers in }s. packets 
and 2s. 6d. — Ridge and Co., Royal Food Malls, 
N 


Refuse all others. 
tasteless and efficient substitute for Castor Oil. 
per box. Depét—East-road, Hoxton, London, 
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AS IT OGUGHT 10 BE. 

„ visited” writes Dr. Uassare, ears. 
Horniman’s Warehouse, and took samples of Tea 
ready ſor cousigume nt to their Aoxx TG. & on analysis 
I found them Punk. & cf superior quality.” 

At the Docks, I took samples of Z/orniman’s 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pung; the quality 
being equally satisfactory.” 

at purchased J’ackets from ‘Agents jor 
Borniman's ta, the contents I find co in 
Purity and exceilence of 3 Sib the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the ks.” 


8,248 Acents— Chemists, Confectioners, Ja 
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4 doertisements, 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


* 
EXCEED THREE MILLIONS, 


N THOUSAND POUNDS 
advanced by the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
on Freehold and Leasehold Securities at 

FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Repayable by Easy Instalments. 


He’ to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


to be 
IETY 


with immediate and no rent to pay. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
800 , 29 and 30, Southampton- buildings, Chancery 
lane. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE. SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


Either for — or Sian or ——— 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 
29 and 30, Southampton- wun] Chancery -lane. 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. interes 
Current accounts opened similar to J Jar Bhock Banks, but 
without any Ar as to amount of balance to be kept 
by the customer. 
e books 
P and Sales effected of English, Foreign, and 
Colonial Bonds, snd advances made thereon. 
Office hours, Ten till Four; on Mondays, from Ten till 
aud on Saturdays, from Ten till Two o'clock. 
phiet, containing full particulars, may be obtained 


FRANCIS RAVE NSC ROFT, Manager. 


2 ory GRADUATE, aged 29, admitted — 
three years, holdi e in the City, 
+ WORKING | ARTNERSHI Highest 
* * — — 2 O. FP. G. Thomson 
and Sons, ne, E. C. 
=e WANTED. after Midsummer, 
in a large Boarding School, a GENTLEMAN to take 
the FIRST K* He must be ee Pn a skilful 
teacher, a disciplinarian, and a * — Address, 
Alpha, 6, " Charterhouse-buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.C. 
TENANT FARMERS and OTHERS pro- 
posing to EMIGRATE to NORTH i MERICA. 
For full information relating to IOWA and NEBRASKA, 
ine ere States on fe — 42 in those 
Agricult tes on favourable terms 
or by letter, at the Offices of the BURLINGTON ent 
MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, 


or 


* 


DESIRES 
references 


16, South Castle street, Liverpool; 
13. Queen V ictoria-street, London, E C. 
HAMILTON A, HILL, European Arent. 


— — — . — — ee = + 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


NTRODUCTION * PULLMAN CAR 


On and after Monpary, June let, a Train of the celebrated 
American Pullman Drawing-Room ‘and Bleeping Cars will be 
run by the Midland Railway — 1 


LONDON Pancras and | BRADFORD, 
= week-days only, aly, eli at — 
Beprorp, CHESTERFIELD, 
LEICESTER, Surrie_op, 


an ALLPORT, General Manager. 
y, May, 187 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874. 


RRANGEMENTS for the issue of lst, 2nd, 


JAMES ALLPORT, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 


Derby, May, 1874. 


| Fie DON —— TEMPERANCE 


Bede trom Te ‘Hen See — 
ve See Testimonials, of which there are © Ghogsand in the 


Dre 
recommend Shirley’s to all our friends. 


visits I can testify that this is the 
Thad when away from home.”—W. B. 


DENBOROS TRUE CHRISTIAN 
| RELIGION 
a hereby | OFFERS — 


23 
B W. 
u „or, e 


CVEWING MACHINES of E Description. 
From £2 15s. to £25. ° 


THE REGENT, £2 lis. 
t—Rapid— Durable. 
Twelve samples of Work and Prospectus post free. 


SMITH and 1 Oo, 69, EDGWARE ROAD 
anv 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 
For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, &c. 
s and made of the far- 


Chane by CRAVEN, DUN- 
Works, near Iron 


ire, ¥ 
on application. Also of the London Agents — 
WM. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper Thames-street. 


HOMAS BRADFORD and OO. 
WASHING, WRINGING, and MANGLING 
MACHINE MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and 
DOMESTIC MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, 
Fleet-street, E. C., to their extensively-enlarged premises 
Nos. 142 and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Wholesale and Works Department, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 
bury Market (adjoining premises). 
Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also premises). 


Sots Lonpon ESTABLISHMENT FROM THIS DATE : 


Nos. 142 and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
(the end nearest Oxford-street). 


Manchester Offices: 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
Nee PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
CLAIMS for 


taken for Railways and other and also Values 
— Fy every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, & er be made te 
the BEDFORD PANTECUNE Cit N COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals 


I YXCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

with Linen Airer. maker, G. SHREWS. 
BURY, 59, Old — EC. Factory, 98, 
East Brixton, 8. 


BORWICK’S 


THREE MEDALS 
all others, and is used by ou- 


and 30. packets also 02. and 


— 


The Use of 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always secures | General 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


NATURAL MINERAL WATERS 
CARLSBAD. 


PULLNA, ien, 
V and others. 
Imported direct from the Springs by 


W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 


. LL WHISKY. 


most delicious old mellow spirit is 
REAM of Rise WAlDKIES, 2 


He G ae — l ai 
MBROCATION 


8 


' 


- | 


—LEA and 00.’8 PRICES.— 
Lambton, 32s. 


INDIARUBBER PENS. 
with PERRY and 


a ie nature of the writing with 

CO.’8 IARUBBER PENS make them superior to any 
other yet in They are not affected by the acid in any 
ink. le, per don. 

NDIARUBBER PENS. 

PERRY and CO INDIARUBBER PENS 


by 
They are a luxury to those who like 
free, ls. 


R — BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, . tii, verse . 
(ans Wonks. FAMED BLOOD 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIF! R and RESTORER, 
For aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 


, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
permanent cure. 


ies uaa a ok to 
of 27 or 132 stamps by 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


77 oo delicious B P , ith 
half — 1 Bonet 128 2 
Sold by Druggiats Grocers, and O'lmen, in Id. packets ; 6d. 
* le., ls, d., and 2s, tins. 
Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & co. Leeds. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Te mess Dee ak RELISH. 
Sauce in the World. 
— 


e708 es, im boo, af a, In, and 


ee 245 KHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 
Is an invaluable and Stomachic to all suffering from 


Nervousuess, and Loss of 
X THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Recommended for its runmr by the “Food Journal, 
“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Lageet,” Arthur Hill 

Hassall, „ e., & 
Bold * „ AN im large bottles, at Is. 
* Is. 144, 2., 2 84 60 — 
Prepared by GOOD ALL. BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


IVER PILLS WITHOUT MEROUS. 0 
Only Medicines really act ver, —one 
L's 4 Blue Pill ; the other, Dandelion. Thousands of 
constitutions have been wot te eae, He DS 
Calomel, The only safe 
DR. KING’S DAN ‘DELION AND 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, | | 
gently liver, xiving in 
ol te indigestion, sick headache, ooo of appetite, 
nerv 


and 

by J. : ; | 
over the every respectable Chemist Medicine 

— LG 14, 2s Od., 4. 6d., and 1 lu. enen. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
— ep OF THE STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 22 INDIdES. 


— hat antl for constitutions, 
adapted for 128, CHILDREN, and IN- 


TION 
* 


DINBEFORD AND CO., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists, ‘ 
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ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
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A HUNDRED-GUINEA NIEL D's) 


SENTATION WATCH & CHA o H.R. the Prisce of Wales, sends « CATALOGUE 
° ) a . aC UE 
PRE N IN CREAM pen er err 
Electro Plate and Table N 
TO THE CLERGY OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. COCOA Britannia Metal Good “locks and 
’ Bet Wore Dishes Baths and Toilet Ware, 
A 2 — GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, The finest and most delicious Article ever offered . 2 Fenders Bedding and Bed — ‘ 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, to the Public. Marble Chimney Pieces, Bedroom Cabinet Farniture, 
being a Kitchen Dining-room Furniture, 
GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER WILLIAM NIELD anv CO., — — — 
and 18-carat Hall- marked 27, Roop Lax, Lonpon. Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c., 
GOLD CHAIN — Lb. 
— N ’ +} 14 * * ewrnaa- . 
ENCLOSED IN A SUITABLE CASE. _ ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard, London. 
5 8 N UTLERY, Warranted. — The most varied 
The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and ivscrip- IRON Tastefnl in Design, Economical, Durable, , 
tien, and ferme a most ussfal present of intrinsic worth und Quickly Erected, and Removable without Assesment SABES CUPID EE: SS Copel. 
permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the Maker, | Injury. Prices on application. The blades are all of the finest | Table | Dessert Carvers 
JOHN BENNETT, CHURCHES, = isaac DIXON, neon Knives, | Knives. $e. 
65 anp 64, Creapstpg, Lowpon. | ae «a tc. 
. SCHOOLS, | IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 3} inch ivory handles per dos| 19 15 > 
PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED—NORWICH (1871) AND | AND HOUSE BULLDER, -ineh do. 40. do.| 20 16 7 
Moscow (1 EXHIBITIONS. 4-inch do. do do.| 33 24 8 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT—DUBLIN, 1872. ac HATTON GARDEN, inn J. * do * — > 2 — — 
E EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK tre rr inch African ivory do... do.| 45 | 36 | 15 
FRO bl  .. 4 re __. | Die wich sivered Badss ao| 83 | 42 (48 
convenient, and perfectly igi Prospectus free. K’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS | Nickel electro silvd. handles do 23 — 5 
COLMAN and GLENDENNING, Sener bB, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
* Bren iene eden M eee | free CLARK end OO., Sole Patentess, Rathboue-place, WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Twelve Large Show 
— — — W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of — 1141er. 
e "Tis cre mimitied 
- or * try, use, 
caseagt et FOO. tr i Oy 600 eke es 20) we “WORCESTERSHIRE,” eee, het hE aes 
THOMAS M. Wood, Wholesale Stationer, 21, Milk. Prononnced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” lamps r X. Od to £8 10, each. 
London, E.C. Established fifty years. Improves the appetite, and aids digestion Pare Col 00 — ee 2. " 
Ii ent Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, u.; 2 — 4 r 
Ladies’, Se, 6d. Uarivalled for piquancy and flavour. HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDG a than thirty years ene by WILIAAM N BURTON, whos 
„ TE- : thirty years ego ‘ . Bi ' 
London, MERCHANT TAILORS, AE ag] ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | Ploted by the patent process of Mesers. Elkington and Co. 
FITTERS, &c., invite attention to the following EXPLICIT — is beyond all comparison the very best article neut to sterling 
ANNOUNCEMENT end PRICE List :— BEWARE OF IMITATIONS owe oo Stas on it be distingelcsed from 
E SYSTEM (introduced SAMUEL f er —_ 
BROTHERS, and fave bly test by * upwards of and see the Names 6 on all bott es teal silver — 
THIRTY YEARS) admits of no possible disappoiutment. 8 2 tue 27 
By it the ENTIRE STOCK is divided into NINE ree 331 11 1 
in Agente—CROSSE and BLACK WEIL. London, and sold 324 | £23 3 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the World. 2 28 =< wan 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 8 * £ 7 77 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 12 Tobe Spans 1 10 2 1 : 1 
other 2 Dessert ie PP eee: 2 
Goeatly enssle ot —— Ser Ce Susth. 12 Dessert Spcces ......... i: iss in 
“AGUA AMARELLA’”’ 12 Tea Spoons ......... n 110 [12 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 1 lo# prices. 
what age. A Second Quality of F e Pattern, 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” Table Spoons and Forks anaes ode * per dosen. 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. Tea Spoons pa Pe 6 oe — 
SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO. 8. „ Tet tad Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Comer Dishes, 


be 
. and 
225 and see that you have none other than their GENUINE reer 
Ste. fae patent 
Bold by all respectable zoe Vane eaves Sens 7s in penne Se ee 

ass. CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. | goods to the most distant porta of the United 

sq —~ | Wholesahe Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, | d. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will alwayty 
60s. 

656. 

75s. 


| sired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 
r „Ar- 
ood, perfect! ulfilling its — 
and health of the Chi The ‘Royal Na, of 


peculiarities and 
ication ; yates oan 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, . 
And Retail of all Chemists — 7 1 er, who 
e DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Dyspeptic and delicate persons of all ages. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


| i 


i 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


N 


CORKS BRANDED “2B, ELLIS & sox, RUTHIN,” 


* Force every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
— Eren and Son, Rathin, North Wales. 
Truss Society ; 1 LONDON AGENTS :—W. Beer and Sons, Hearietts- 
others. . Cavendish-equare. 
A the Truss 
cannot on send- 
147 the hips, 


» LONDON. 
260. d., and 3)s. 6d. 


. 


Price 
Postage, 
them extremely durable —7— 
—— their tithe . Weae-reniating. Office, Piccadilly. * 


The C and D classes are 
“ W car-resi 
Buil for a Boy four feet ia 


2 


—— Business or he ity the old Dr.'s head ia 

Nee and 

nn = URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
the CURE for invioestion, Bobs and Liver Com- 

eminent — . 


krephical memoirs). Price 6d., « aU DATE 
AMUEKL BKOTHE LUDGATE-HILL, 
8 LONDON, BC. 


FE 
FES 


Recire for preparation and use, with 


Jonze 10, 1874. 


— — — 
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* 


— 


A8 ES, Statues, Flower Trays. Fountain 
Basins, and Architectural Details in Terra-cotta, 
warranted to stand frost. 
STAMFORD TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 
(BLASHFIELD’S), Limited, 28, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W.; Works, Stamford. 


:, — — — — — — — — — S| ll — 


1 and ECONOMIC COOKERY.— 
Use LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MBAT 
as “stock” for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and sauces; 
ives fine flavour and great strength. Invariably adopted in 
ouseholds when fairly tried. 
CavuTton.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 
across label. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, presentin / to every one the pleasures of sea 

bathing, without the necessity of a residence om the const. 

Baths with this salt may always be obtained ut the 

Argyll Bi Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, Nes Broad- 
street, City. 


([TOMAN'S SEA SALT should be used in every 
mursery. Ite wonderful strengthening — are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists.— N. B. Particularly see that each 
packet bears our trade mark. 
TUN S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
feet. They should be bathed night aud morning with a 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six onnces of the salt 
in a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Draggists. 
Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, Wilson street, 
Finsbary, London, E. C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a heaithful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, neu- 
ra sprained joints, Kc. Bold by Chemists and Driggists. 
Beware of imitations. 
Compiexionw Pits (ALex. Ross’). 
HEY clear the skin, remove black specks and 
other imperfections, giving brightness to the eye and 
beauty to the face. 2s. 9d. post 54 stamps. — ALEX KOSS 
LL.D., 248, High Holbors, London, opposite Dey an 
. 


Martin 


— — 


Fon novs tn THe SKIN. 


LABBINESS of the Flesh quickly removed by 

an outward using of ALEX. KOSS’ SKIN TONIC, 

an astringeat liquid, which tightens the skin and removes 

crow’s-foot marks, Ke. 3s. 6J., post 54 stamps—ALEX. 
K O88, LL.D, 248. High Holborn, London. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS“ S HAIR-COLOURB 

WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whisker 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stemps.—248, High Holhern, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a eure 
restorer of Hair and producer of Whisters. The effect is 


. 2 It is patronmed by Royalty. The ptice is 3s. Gd.; 
matin =~ wey. 
YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUBE, 


Resident Proprietors and M Mr. and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 


The — & with every r for rye 
prosecution dropathic an: possesses 
character for 22 and 1 Hoes, fee 
— ion 1 ye age ae is eet 
adapted uin ny tem du autumn an 
—— pursuing y ring mn 
Terms— from 2is. Gd. to 31s, 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 
CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


R. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
R ELIXIR. 


: 


— 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 


For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently setécted. 
en ; — = 
SPECLAL MORICE.~ he New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bou d is strongl 
recommended f e use of Sunday Scholars, and other — laa — tional — 


A new Index of hymas suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. * ry 


— — 


il be sent by post to 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Upwards of Four Hundred and N, 


Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
inisters’ Widows. 

Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees. 
Address, the Rev. J, T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
“ We have been glad to receive from the publishers u copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-beoks with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” — N onconformist. 
This edi (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, 
special features to recommend it —ve find an ‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special ices.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable many mote to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymas, We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.”—The Baptist. 
“The arrangement is jcularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. 
This H 


variety of binding at i moderate 
prices. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, Uondon, E. C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


Budge Row Chambers, E. C. 


but it has 


book may be had in seven different sizes and eve 
e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Seoretary. | 


-_— 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


— DEAN E S,. 0 


ILLUSTRATED “CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FRER. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s, | Ponders—Brigut, 458. to £15 15s. ; Bronze, Ss. 64. to £6. 
Electro Forks—Table, 2is. to d. Dessert, 16s. to 298. | Stoveg—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, Ke. 


1 „ ts to 40% „ 16, t %% | Baths— Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier Mac Trays, in Bets, tu., 564., 95s. | —Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee from EI 10, to £21. 


Dish Covers, Tin, 23+.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £12. 
Electro Cruets, from 12s, 61. to £6 Gs. 

„ ILqueurs, from 40 to £4 10s, 
Lampe Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, from 448. 
Coal-Scuttles aud Vases, 7 be. 


cohen baht Waa French, American. 
China and Glass Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Tarnery Goods, Brashes, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, Ke. 


Garden Tools Lava Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, 40 
Hot-water Fittings tor Greenhouses, Halls, 40. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
| SMOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our 


FIBLD’S —— 


. 2 eee See ee woe or send 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” GANOBLES. II 50 N and 00, 20, 5 NW. Of 


IMPROVED IN COLOOR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
Made ia all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


von 
GODDARD'S PLATE POWDER. 


ON-MERCU RIAL.) 


_ 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
With a Delicate and dear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, e., 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


CAN BE ORDERED THROU OH 


Hosiers and Drapers, é&c., everywhore. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded & 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- | sure 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


y 
237 


T 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. Af 
ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 


a eee 


4 


—SAFETY against 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
FIRE SMOKE : 


N — KE: New with 
BEST SPRING MEDICINE. KAYE'S e eee 1 K. — and ENDS ; 
of medicine to ine BABES in the WOOD ; on Old Story Ne Taba 


a Ghost Scene), written by Dr. 

TZAR: a New ' 

HYDROGEN MLC ROBCOPE 

K ee ae net 
s 


he world. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF MIDDLEMARCH. | 


in One Volame, crown 8vo, price 76. Gl, sith V 
drawn by Binxetr Foster, engraved by C. H. Jans, 


MIDDLEMARCH, by George Eliot. 
Also a Library Edition, in Four Volumes, m fl 8%, price 
2is., cloth 


GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. 


Tux Lenk or Jusat anv oruenr Poems, feep., 6s, 
cloth 


Tur SPANisn Gypsy, 4th Edition, fach., 7s. Gl., cloth. 

Apa Bron, I volume. crown do, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Tur Mitt on Tue Fross, | volume, cron Svo, 3s. 6d., 
cloth 


BiLas Maaucn, I volame, crowa Sra, 2s. 6d, cloth. 
Scenes Or Ciericat Lire, 1 volume, crown Svo, 38, 
cloth 


Peux Hour, 1 volume, crown 8Svo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Wise, Wirty, ano Tenper Sayinas, from the Works 
Grone E107, fecy., 6s., cloth gilt. 


WII Biracxwooo & Bons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just Published. Third Thousand. Price 64. 
HE CHILDRENS’ HYMN and CHANT 


BOOK. 
Compiled by a Committee of Parents and Teachers. 
Haden: John Marshall and Co., 42, Pateruoster - row. 


HOMGO PATH T. 
300 pages, bound, I., or by post for 14 stamps, 
HE HOM(CZOPATHIC FAMILY INStRUC- 
TOR. By Kicuarp Eres, M. D., M. K Cs. 
A hundred diseases are fully described an:! presenbed for. 
A chest of medicines, book inclosed, 20s., rail free. 


prow accept cordial 
thanks for their 


necessary Bulls and Papers for 
their use, The (‘ommittee of the Council desire, with every 
confidence, to et press that the amount of the collec- 


a hope 
tions fur 1874 may consilersbly exceed that of last year. 


—— — — 


—— 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 
Irn Jonx, 1874. 

to receive CON TRIBU. 

Fund, 1874. 


to Mr. Henry N. Castance, 
Fund, who will give official receipts for 


ORTH LONDON UNIVERSITY 
N COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
NEEDED. The re- 


PECUNIARY HELP is 
lest 


have about £100, whilst the 
8 ‘nen, wiht be thank- 
Regent's Pork ; aud as th 


J. KELLY, R. N., Sec. 
June, 1874. 


PRING “HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
APPLICATIONS for ADMISSION to this 
opening of the 


5 * 
» 17 


* 
0 
> 


F. F. ROWE, 47. 


TSA 


JOHN M. LIG 


— ~ 


IMPORTANT OFFER 
TO MINISTERS, TEACHERS, BIBLE STUDENTS, AND OTHERS. 


THE QUARTO PARAGRAPH BIBLE 


ITH EMENDATIONS. 
ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR A FAMILY BIBLE. 


The text according to the Authorised Version, in Pa 
ions of the Text ; also with Maps, Chronological Tables, and M 


and Sections; with about 7,000 
inal References to Parallel 


Emendations 
and Illustrative Texts. Royal 4to, printed on fine paper, and bound in bevelled cloth boards, 35s. 
Now OFrereD BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY ror 


ONE POUND, NETT. 


“This edition is exceedingly valuable. It presents the text in an improved arrangement, gives 


many impértant emendations, and the punctuation has been revised with care and skill. 
renderings are exceedingly appropriate. The type is excellent.” — Record. 


The various 


This fine quarto edition of the Scriptares, as a family edition of the Bible, does great credit to the 


Religious Tract Society, and cannot fail to be highly appreciated by the 


public.” — Nonconfor mist. 


„This work renders a great and important service, and will contribute to direct attention to the 
scope of Scripture, by disturbing the old talismanic and often arbitrary divisions into chapters and 


verses.” — British Quarterly Review. 


“As a family Bible, or for use in the pulpit, this edition of the Holy Scriptares is admirably 


suited.” —Krangelical Magazine. 


An admirable edition, executed with much care and discrimination.” — Weekly Review. 
„The work is one of much usefulness and value. agli Churchman. 


App'ications to be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, only. 


G. H. DAVIS, LL.D., Secretary. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ 8CHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT. 
assisted by superior English aud Foreigu Masters. 


The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


— — 


ILL HILL SCHOOL —-NEW FOUNDA. 
TION DAY, Werowxespary, loch June, 1874. 
EDWARD BAINES, K., has Lindly consented to pre- 

side, and the Rev. JOIN EUWOND, D.D, to act as Vice- 

President. Lamcheon at 2.3). Distribution of Prizes at 4.30. 

Tickets for Lancheon-—Genatiemen, Seven Shillings and Six- 

pence; Ladies, Five Shillings. Seats will be appropriated 

at numbered! table“, strictly in the order of applheation to the 

Secretary, Mill Um School, Middiesex, N. W. 


— — — — — HöE—ñ— 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Masrear— 


RICHARD Fr. WEYMOUTII, Esq. D. Lit. and M. X., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 


the Ph.lological Society, Kc, Ke. 
Vice-Mastrer— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, r. R S, F. R A. 8. Corresponding 
Member of the and Philcsophical Society of Man- 


— — — 4 — .* 
formerly Professor of Mathematics Angie in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


Assistant Masters— 


g 


12th 


rungler, 1874; aleo, 2nd in 
Honours ish at let B.A. Lond. Exam, 1872. 
G. EMERY, Eeq., B.A. 
Lapy Restpswtr—Miss COOKE. 
SUMMER TERM commenced Monpar, 4th May, 1874. 


wh 
— in English 


For Prospectuses and further apply te the 
Head Master the the Secretary, the Rev. 
RH. MARTEN, BA. La aE.” 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTUN.8SU PER-MARE. 
Principals—Mr, and Mrs. H. B. SMIT and Mise FERRIS. 


The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the 


supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have snccess- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge aud Leal Exami- 
nations 


French taught by a resllent Parisian Lady. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BIICOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
Estastisueno 183), 


Principal — Rev. JAMES B“WULASS, M. A., II. D. 
M. K I. A., assisted by competent Masters. 


ComMitTres. 
OHN CROSSLEY, K.-A., J.P. 


H. LEE, Esq. J. F. Wakefield, tem. 
1 4 Brace, M. A., 0 W. Bu , 0 
jeorge Clay, Dewsbu 
jon James | Pont, * 
James A., Batley. | Kean — 1. Laliſat. 
Collier, Karlsheatou. H. den, ope 
York. | W. H. Lee, Kg., J. P., Wakefield 
. J a Te Eeg., Batley. 


Tcsusvday, the 27th of 
to be sent to the 
— te Principal. 
Secretary. 


— —— 


-| £810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM 


further information, apply to | 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEG R, BERCHRS’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals— The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM m begin Monoar, June ad. 


— — — 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, GRANVILLE 
HOUSE, BRIDPURT. 

Rev. H. WALL, B.A., RECEIVES « limited number of 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN to Board and Educate. Havi 
several vacancies, he will be happy to correspond wi 
Perents wishing to place their Sone where ay will enjoy 
the comforts of Home combined with thoroagh ional 
advantages. References to Parents. 


Mead Tete for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FOLKESTUNE-ROAD, DOVER, — 
This establishment offers unn su educational a dvantages 

Sound and comprehensive English, French, and German. 

llome comforts and the happiness of the pupils especially 

studied. Large house and gardens in a healthy and picturesque 
situation. Moderate terms. Governess pupil required. Ad- 
dress the Principal. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office —37, Moorgate Street, London, E, C. 
Capital £100,000. 
Distinctive Featuaes or Tue Company. . 
The Guarantee of an ample subscribec capital and moderate 
rates of premium, especially for young lives. 
Policies payab.e during lifetime withcut extra jum. 
Invalid er Second-Class Lives assured at tabular rates, on 
uitable plan. 
ve been declared in 1860, 1863, 1866, 1859, 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


— 


WENTY THOUSAND POUNDS ready to 


be advanced on tion, in sume of and 
up wards, the PLAN PERMANENT BUILDING 
ANU INVESTMENT SOCIETY, p of Hoase 
P situate in any part of the United 
on repayments, including principal interest, 
each £100 advenced (less a premium): 
14 years. | 12 years. | 10 years. | 8 years. | 6 years. 
£s d. £8.44) „ d. £28, 6. £8. d. 
017 0 019 2| 1 110 162,118 2 
wa, at any time by payment of balance of priuci- 
ue. 
ä Act of Parliament 26 


MUND W. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Offices—7, Finsbury-square, London, R. C. 


—— : — — wo 


ONEY, TIME AND ‘LIFE 


are lost in the . of | 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY * 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Won, A. Kian, M. P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000, 


ee ee 


TION. 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


gents, or Je 
64, Comnurtt, and 10, Reaunt-staert, Loden. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretery. 


18 by Gmmr I. UER. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUPACTURE, for 
Cuurcn AND Curt Services, — 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &., &c. 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, 
street, London, W. : 


Published by W. R. Wiuicox 
London; and Printed by R. 
Court, 


lasts on 


FEE 


Office 
1874. 


